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IVERSI ry COLLEGE, 
}) OPENING OF THE NEW LABORATORY 
AGRICULTURAL = HE MISTRY, in its 
MANUFACTURING Arts, AonicuLtur® and Mepicix 
The COURSE of Pit ve ric AL INSTRUC TON ‘in ORGANIC 
sd GENER AL CHEMISTRY, and the PRINCIPLES of 
cHEMICAL RESEARCH, under the superintendence of Mr. 
GRAHAM, Professor of C he! mistry, and of Mr, F¢ NEs, Pro- 
fessor of Practical x. the LE will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
the Sth vf Jomnery The Laboratory will be open daily from 
gm. to4 yi searches and studies of the Pupils will be 
qoaducted t oar the dices tion and with the permission ‘of the Pro- 
fawn, with 8 1 reference to the particular objects held in 
view by the Pupils themselves. Fee for the remainder of the 
carrent Session (to the end of July), 20 guineas; for six months, 
js guineas ; for three months, hes guineas ; for one month, 4 gui- 
peas, exclusive of materials, & 
Cc. J. B. “WILLIAMS, M.D. 
an of Faculty of Medicine. 
AUGUS Us DE MORGAN 
Dean of Faculty of Aris and Laws. 
CHARLES C, ATKINSON 
Dee, 10, 1845. Secretary to the C ouncil. 
NSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS.—The 
FIRST SESSIONAL ME ETING of the third year of the 
institute will be held THIS EVENING, in the Great Room of 
the Suciety of Arts, Adelphi, at 8 o'clock, 
Dr. LEONARD STEWART in the Chair. 
JAMES F AHEY 
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tel —_ to the 
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Members who may not have received the 
tapply tothe Secre 
= 

aA? r 7 ; , 

he CATION—GERMAN Y.—The PRincrpau 
of a well-known Establishment at BONN, on the Rhine, 
formed in 1833, to receive TWENTY YOUNG INTLEM N, ov 
purely domestic principles of Education, having TWO VAC AN- 
CIES, begs to recommend it to the attention of Parents, as com- 
bining the advantages of English a aig py a on the Conti- 
nent, the comforts of a Home, and where the Pupils, always obliged 
to speak German, or French, under constant superintendence, 
—_ rapid progress in those languages, whilst being prepared 
ce the Military Schools, the Universitics, or Mercantile 


eir cards, are requested 
tary, at the Institute, 3, Russell- place, Fitzroy 











Mtne Principal's Prospectus, with the best references, fully con- 
frmatory of the above, may be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, 


id Bond street. 
So QCHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, 30, Sono-square. —Mr. HINTON, late of Trinity 
Hall, ‘Cambridge, Author of ‘Stenography for Sc! hools,’ &., respect - 
fully states that be forwards the views of Principals of Schools, 
Families, Clergyimen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any changes they 
may contemplate : also in the transfer of Scholastic and Clerical 
Property.—Mrs. Hinton, who has resided many years on the Con- 
tinent, can introduce superior English and Foreign Governesses, 
with ee references.—Letters, the only expense to Principals, 
must be free, 











TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
ME. JOSEPH JACKSON (late of Sambrook 


rbitrator and Accountant, having had many 
pore and Accounts, between Authors 
sud Publishers, offe rvices to adjust disputed and Partner- 
ship Accounts. Mr. J te. ots on has also had great experience in the 
siness of Public C. ompanies, and of Merchants, Manufacturers,Xc. 

6, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-street. 


CHEMICAL APPAR ATUS. 


‘Dw , 
A GENTLEMAN is desirous of PURCHASING 
J an AIR-PUMP and ELECTRIC MACHINE, with any 
other Apparatus adapted for a Chemical Laboratory and Lecture 
Koom.— Applications in writing, stating the nature =< the appa- 
natus, and where it may be seen, to be addressed to Y. A. W., care 

of Mr. Tennant, 149, Strand. 


|e BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, an Old- established and Valuable 
BOOK and STATIONERY BUSINESS in one of the Midland 
Counties, having a first-rate fam ey connexion. The Printing De- 
Partment will be carried on by the present proprietors. The 
mpulation of the town and anata exceeds 100,000, ‘Toany 
Person, with a good knowledge of the business, and ha “beg a 
foital of 1,200. or 15002, a better opportunity ‘of entering into 
business could not offer.—Address C. ]1., to the care of Mr. Joseph 
Thomas, Newspaper and Advertising Agent, 1, Fineh-lane, Cornhill. 


foINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXVIL— 
ApvertisemMeEnts for insertion in No. 167 of The Edinburgh 
leview, must be sent to the Publishers’ by Thursday next; and 
Biuis on or before Friday —_ 
%, Paternoster-row, Dec. 27,1845, 


(HE: AP BOOKS.—Just published, E. & J. 
HOWARD'S CATALOGUE of OLD and NEW BOOKs, 
omprising a large Collection of Valuable and Useful Works in 
Theology, 'f fopography, General History, the Fine Arts, &.—now 
on Sale at 33, Gray's nn-lane. 

The above forwarded on application to all parts of the United 
Kingdom gratis and postage free. 


years’ exper 














KDWARDS's RANDOM CATALOGUE of 


Curious and Valus +) Old and Modern BOOKS, PRINTS 
sod MUSIC, will be ready to be posted free through the world on 
the 3rd of January, by AA. sddress (pre-paid) to 76, Bunhill- 
tow, London ; 

When Books, Prints, or Music is purchased, and in all the 
country round, 

ler oe or small collections, the cash for them be found ; 

by ing your directions, and fixing any day, 

wut commands shall be attended to by clearing them away. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
MESsks. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Aceyts, and Acrnts to the Roya. Acapexy, No. 7, Old 

beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry oe tley og 

foenve Consignments of Objects of Fine &e., 

i all parts of the Continent, for clearing f%, ‘th re yo 

louse, Ac. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 

Parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
poy wormation, may be had on application at theix Qflice, as 


LONDON. —] 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 
A. GODDARD, Foreign and Generar 


©. Acer, 36, Old Jowny. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom Ifouse, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World.—All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and promptitude, and on terms that will insure 
him future favours—The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 
Old Jewry. 








SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ —_ 
BONUS ADDITIO 
THE BOOKS of the SC OTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, for the current 
September Period will be closed on the 31st of this month, on 
which day the Fourth Investigation into the affairs of the Society 











will be made, with Ce view to the cnenting Ss of Om feria Bonus 
1UG 
London Office, 7, P “all Mall. 
NEW CHINESE TALE. 
1 
\ FALL of the NAN SOUNG ;‘a Tale of the Mogul Conquest 
of China, is now published. 


— to the ay olicies. i M‘*KEAN, 
R. LYMBURNER’S NEW WORK, the 
Saunders and Otley, 


Publishers, Conduit-strect. 





ust published in cloth boards, 2s. 


CHOOL i. > DUCATION for | the 
‘I TEENTH CENTURY. 
By SAMUEL PRESTON. 
Principal of Ilofwyl House Academy, Stamford Hill. 
__London: Simpkin & Marshall. 


8 day is published, and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NINE- 





DIRECTORY for 1846. 
Almanac and Official Directory, with the Dublin Directory, 
Almanac and Official Directory, without Dublin Directory. 

Jublin: Alexander Thom, Printer and Publisher,87, Abbe 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Tongms ans; 
Frazer 0.; Liverpool : George Philip. 


MORAL TRAINING, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. cloth 
THE LIGHT of MENTAL SCIENCE; 
an ESSAY on MORAL TRAINI RG. 
By Mr rs. LOU DON 
Dilemmas of Pride,’* Fortune Hunt- 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
ust published, in demy 12mo, price 3s, " ; 
‘EOGR AP HY SIMPLIFIED; to which is 


appended Moral and Historical Observs ations, on the Principal 
Nations of the Larth, with brief Notices of European Discovery 


and Colonization. 
Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill, London; J. W. Showell, Bir- 
Jt unningham, Dublin. 


mingham ; =. Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
1 TIMES of 
CALVIN, eg oe from the German. 
) 


By the Rev. 

H. STEBBING, D.1 

In Parts, uniform with * W *hittaker’ 's Popular Library.’ 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just re: we in 2 vols, 8vo. cloth lettered, price 2 

PHE LIFE and LETTERS of THOM AS 
. A’BECKET. Now first gathered from the Contemporary 
Historians. By the Rev. J. A. GILES, D.C.L., late Fellow of 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
A SATECHISM of CHESS; in 
which are fully explained the rudiments of the ame as 
Balto in the first circles. Uniform with * Whittaker’s Improved 
sdition of Pinnock’s Catechisms.” 
“ Perfect it would seem in all parts as to movements, rules, ex- 
amples, and all the et ceteras of a chess- player's first. book. 
repeat, ninepence fora chess treatise of 72 pages B small print !" 


i's Life in London, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- oq 


10s, 6d, 





y-s os trect; 
E dinburgh : 








being 


y 
Autores of * First Lover,’* 
ing,’ 
ee 








Preparing for immediate publication, 


R. PAUL HENRY’S*LIFE and 











Just published, 18mo. price 9¢. sewed 








Just issued, ina neat wrapper, imy ver ial 84 square 12mo, price 1. 


Ww ITTAKER’S HAND- BOOKS of MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUCTION 
* Composed and written by" a. ay pte RODWELL. 
The Violin, The Cornet-a-Piston, 
The Pianoforte and Singing, The Flute; 
And preparing for imm jiate publication, The Guitar. 
These works are carefully adapted to the capacities of those who 
wish to commence instructing themselves without the aid of the 
master, and by their clear and coneise method, and very moderate 
price, come within the means of all classes. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
THE PRIVATE DIARY, formed on the Plan 


of * The Student’s Journal,’ for general Use. Post Svo. half- 
bound, 4s, 6d. 

“This exact account of my time will make me more sensible of 
its value: it will dissipate by its detail the illusion which makes 
us consider only years and months, and disregard pours and days.” 

itbon’s Journal, 

The Student’s Journal. Arranged, "Printed, and 
Ruled for receiving an Account of every Day’ . Employ ment for the 
space of One Year. With an Index and Appendix. Post 8yvo. 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

“I propose from this day to keep an exact Journal of my Actions 
and Studies, both to assist my Memory, and accustom me to set a 
due value on my Time.”—Jntroduction to Gibbon’s Journal, 

The Literary Diary; or, Complete Common- 
Place Book, with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters 
ona leaf, Post 4to. ruled throughout and half-bound, price 12s, 

A Pocket Common-Place Book. With Locke’s 
Index. Post 8yo. half-bound, 8s, 6d, 








London ; Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-strect, 





| PALE 


r HOMS IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICI {AL | 


| the Art of Composition,’ 





ELEGANT CMRISTMAS PRESENT. 

This day is published, square Svo. 130 Illustrations, ¢s. cloth, 
QQ KETCHES from FLEMISH LIFE. In Three 
s Tales, From the Flemish of HENDRIK CONSCIENCE 

* These charming tales are deservedly famous over the con- 
tinent for their originality, simplicity, and graphic power. They 
have been translated into the Polish, Bohemian, and German 
languages, the latter by the Bishop of Breslau ; three large editions 
were sold in the short sp yace of four months. 

ondon | Jo gman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


th, with 5 Plat 
PPARADAY'S i XP ERIM E NTAL RE- 
SEARCHES in ELECTRICITY, Vol. LL. 
Also on sale, Vol. I. price 1s. with & Plates. 
R. & J. E. Taylor, Rec iL on-court, Fleet street. 


GEOLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
With 24 Plate 8, large Rvo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

the CONNEXION » of GEOLOGY 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM: showing the 
rity of Matter, the Meridional Structure of t! 
8, their Transitions, Movements, and Dislocati 

» Sedimentary 8 
Metalliferous Dep 

















with 
General 
> Crystalline 
including 
istribution of 
rhomcha, 
s. 





AN HOPKINS 

lor, Red Lion 

3 WEEKLY VOLUME. 
This day, 

Y’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, 

By HENRY LORD BROUGH: AM, Pr. KS. 

And Sir CHARLES aa KGL, 
In Four Volumes, aA 
London : Charles Ka igh ht & Co. 22, L udgate -street. 


MR, GRAHAM’ Ss a WORK 
Just publis . 
[ENGLISH sY NONY ME Ss 
4 plained: with Practix 
Private By G. F. 





Teng Fleet strect. 


KNIGIT’S PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
cap. Svo, 7s. cloth, 
‘classified and 
sal Exercises, designed for Scl 
GRAHAM, Author of 
* Helps to Englis h Gramm KC 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longm ans; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 
English ; or, the Art of Compoxition, 


Helps to English Grammar. 3s. 
THE 


ex- 
ools and 


Tuition. s (oun, or 





sondon : 


- 
(8. 





COOK’S ORACLE, NEW EDITION, 


This day is published, 
‘HE COOK'S ORACLE, 
s Orac ed ig be or 


New Edition, cloth gilt. 
k" 





~“ We venture to pro phesy that *The Cc 
sidered as the English Institute of Cooke: 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, “aire —_ 
“MRS, DALG a4 COOKERY, 


NEW EDITION, 
T# E 


urgh 





his day is published, 
PRACTICE OF COOKERY, 
Adapted to the business of Rvery-day Life. 

Ry Mrs. DALGAIRNS. 
Tenth Edition, with Additions _ cloth, gilt, 


R Cs ade 11, E .Edinbury gh; Houls ton. & Stone man, ia mdon. 








NEW MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
YINDERELLA, a Fairy Legend, adapted ‘to the 


/ Pianoforte without rhyme or (very little) reason, by CHAS, 
GLOVER, splendidly illustrated in Chrogyo-lithos raphy, with gold 
and colours by Brandard, price 4s.—London : mi, Lee & Cox- 
head, 44, Albemarle-street ; where may Phe Feast of 
Lanterns,’ Chinese divertimento fo ie 
title and gold border by Brandard, 2s. 6d, * A 

scriptive divertimento for th roe forte, 
) vd song * Fear not, but trust in Providenc e Pilot—with 
characteristic title b Br andard, 2s, 6¢. ‘The Ea met Napoleon's 
M: arch across the / Alps, ’ with elegant title in chromo-lithography 
y Bre 


had, 
1oforte with be autiful 
Night Storm at Sea,” 
inireguel ing the cele- 

















RAILW AY \Y CARRY ING AND CARRIERS’ LAW. 
| ypu LIABILITIES and NON-LIABILITIES 
of CARRIERS and OTHERS; the Dis sputes between Rail- 
ways and Carriers; 3, With Extracts of Judg- 
ments, &c. 





the Law and Cz 
By Me. c a ARLES N 
Author of ‘Railway and Land Taxati 
and Genealogical Re 3’;*The peeing 
(in letters from an office gaged), 
100 for distribation ; the Te sidue at ‘Halt-a -Cro wn. 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill; Reed’s, 1 


Library, 15, Motcomb-strect, Belgrave-square. 


[, 
ditions ; * Historical 
arin Turkey, in 1829, 





5, Charing-cross, 


DR. WALSHE ON CANCER, 
ow ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 


ne BA ATURE and TREATMENT of 


CANCE 
y W. 1. WALSHE, M.D. 

Profess wetieneitie al Anatomy in University College, Physician 
to University College Hospital, and to the Hospital for Con: 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest. 

Taylor & W & Walton, 28, U per G ower-street. 

Books FOR PRESE 

El egantly bound in Morocco by Hayday. 
. Rogers’s Poems. 72 Vignettes. 32s. 
; Italy. 56 Vignettes. 32s. 
. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 40s. 
|. Campbell’s Poetical Works. 36s. 
. Tennyson’s Poems. 2 vols. 32s, 
. Campbell's Shakspeare. 36s. 
7. Chaucer’s Poetical Works. 36s. 
8, Spenser's Works. Life by Todd. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Doyer-strect, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, BY 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 


4, OLD COMPTON-STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


Now ready, 4 Fourth Edition, enlarged and illustrated with 38 De- 
signs by W. B. Scott, 12mo. in rich illuminated cloth, gilt edges, 


4s. 6d. 
NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
F.R.S. &c. 


lected chiefly from Oral Tradition. 
“ Tilustrations ! clever pictures, which the 


J.0O. HALLIWELL, Esq. 
And here they are: 
three-year olds understand before their A, B, C, and which the 
fifty- -three- -year olds like almost as well as the threes. 
Literary Gazette. 


THE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY ; with 
Illustrations fyom Old English Writers) By MARK ANTONY 
LOWER, fith numerous Engravings from Designs by the 
Author. A handsome volume, 8vo. cloth, Gules appropriately or- 
namented Or, 14s, 


“The present volume is truly a worthy sequel (to the ‘ Surnames’), 
in the same curious and antiquarian line, blending with remark- 
able facts and intelligence such a fund of amusing anecdote and 
illustration, that the reader is almost surprised to find that he has 
learnt so much, whilst he appeared to be pursuing mere entertain- 
ment. The text is so pleasing that we scarcely dream of its sterling 
value ; and it seems as if, in unison with the woodcuts, which so 
ele verly explain its points, and adorn its various topics, the whole 
design were intended for a relaxation from study, rather than an 
ample exposition of an extraordinary and universal custom, which 
produced the most important effect upon the minds and habits of 
mankind.”—Literary Gazette 


ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. 
Edition enlarged, woodcuts, post 8 cloth, 6s, 


His- 


Second 


*y* To those who are curious about their patronymic, it will be 
found a very instructive and amusing volume—ming ling wit and 
pleasantry with antiquarian research and historical interest. 


ST. PATRICKS FUR G ATORY ; an Essay 

m the Legends of Purgat and P; eratis , current during 
the Middle Ages, By THOMAS WwW RIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. Post 
8yo. cloth, 6s, 


a curious and even amusing book on the 
singular subje +t of purg tory,in which the idle and fearful dreams 
of superstition are shown to be first narrated as tales, and then 
applied as means of deducing the moral character of the age in 
which they prevailed.”— Spectator, 


RELIQUIZ ANTIQU2: Scraps from 
Ancient Manuscripts, illust ating chiefly E arly a ae Litera- 
ure, and the English La Edited RIGHT and 
HALLIWELL, 2 yols. 8yo. ck th uM. 28. ; AL, 5. 


*y* It contains olay ze number of pieces in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, and oy ‘nglish. It will be found of to future 
philologists, and to all who take an interest in the his story of our 
anguage and lite - ature. 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN 
ars RIBED and ILLUSTRATED. By J. Y¥. AKERMAN, 
ond _ dition, greatly enlarged, with a new set of plates, 
10s, 64 


“This appears to be 


FS 
8yo. 4 oth, 


The * Prix de Numismatique” has just been awarded by the 
French Institute to the Author for this work. 


ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, wnder whom all 
the veg 08 ae ody Warres since Anno 1642 to Anno 1617 are 
related. N VICARS, Author of * England's P. sitiaesiiey 
Chronicle? &e. Royal l2mo. reprinted in the old style (similar 
to Lady W ill. yug shby" s Diary), with copies of the 18 rare Portraits 
after Hollar, &c. ; half mgprocco, 5s, 


** Copies of the Original Edition have been sold from 167, to 202. 


A DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
VINCIAL WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, &c. from the reign 
of Edward I.; including those which occur in the works o 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Shakspeare, and_ their Contemporaries ; 
forming a cx omplete Key for the rez uder of the works of « vur Ancient 
Poets, Dramatists, and other Authors, whose works abound with 
allusions of which explanations are not to, be found in ordinary 
dictionaries and books of reference. By J. O. HALLIWELL, 
F.RS. é arts I. to VI. Svo. closely printed in double columns, 
price 2s, 6d. each, 

“It forms a most comprehensive glossary to all our old English 
writers, from the beginning of the fourteenth century to the time 
of the Stuarts, including the earlier chroniclers, 

Wycliffe,and along range of poets, from Piers Plou Be nad Chaucer, 
Gower, Lydgate, &c. to Spenser and his contemporaries, with 
Shakspeare and the dramatists of that age. Most of the words of 
the Dictionary are illustrated by examples, selected not only from 
printed authorities, but from the numerous early English MSS. 
scattered through public and private libraries, and these are 
extremely numerous and valuable. In addition to the obsolete 
portion of our language, this work may be said to be a « plete 
dictionary of the local dialects of the present day. and is one 
which will be an acceptable addition to every librar 
Vor ning Herald, 


ESSAYS illustrative of the LITERATURE, 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND 
in the MIDDLE A *.§ By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A, 2 vols. 
post 8vo.—Nearly ready. 


A GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, 
on the Basis of Rask’s eng te to which are added, Extracts in 
Prose and Verse, with Notes for the Use of Learners. By E. J. 
VERNON, B.A. Oxon.—Nearly ready. 


HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH ; with an 
Historical and Literary Introduction. By W. A. CHATTO, 
Author of ‘ The History of Wood Engraving’ (Js Fae 's). Ilus- 
trated with 53 Engravings, the most accurate copies ever produced 
of the originals. Square 12mo.—In the press. 


CLAIRBOIS’ ELEMENTS of NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. Translated, with Notes, by J. N. STRANGE 
Commander R.N, With plates—Nearly ready, 





—S — <———[—[eE_ 
THE NEW “VOLUME OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
On the Ist of January, price 8s, 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE WORKS OF G. P. 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN; 
THE TENANTS OF THE HEART. 


London: Smitn, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


R. JAMES, Esq, 


OR, 





SCOTT’S POETRY, AND TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


On Ist of January, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
PEOPLE’S ISSUE. 


And uniform therewith, on Ist March, 
II. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 
b) 
Being the TISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Both Issues will be completed in November 1846. 
Edinburgh ; and all Bool 


R. Cavett, Hovutston & STonEMAN, London; 





ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR JANUARY, 1846. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAG AZINE, by WILLIAM 


JACKSON HOOKER, K.H. D.C.L. &e. Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew. Vol: I. a the Sans Series, for 1844 
greatly improved, price 2/. 2s. cloth ; also a beautiful edition on large paper, size royal 4to. price 4. 4s. cloth, (to be con- 
tinued Monthly). 


It. 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, selected from 


CURTISS BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, consisting of a hundred of those most worthy of cultivation, systematically 
arranged, and illustrated with Figures and Dissections chiefly executed by Mr. FITCIL; the descriptions by Sir WILLIAM 
JACKSON HOOKER, K.H. D.C.L. &e. Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with copious remarks on culture ap 
mode of treatment by JOHN LYONS, Esq. of Ladiston, Author of ‘ A Practical Treatise on the Management of Orchi- 

daceous Plants.’ A handsome large- paper edition, size royal 4to., to be completed within the year, in Twelve Monthly 
Parts with Index, &c. price 10s. 6d. each, coloured, 7s. plain. 


Ill. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, or HISTORY of the BRI- 


TISH SEA-WEEDS, beautifully illustrated, after the style of the ‘ Antarctic Botany,’ by WILLIAM HE NRY HARVEY, 
M.D. M.R.LA. Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin. Size royal 8vo. to be completed in Sixty Monthly 
— each containing six coloured Plates, with descriptive text, price 2s. Gd.; or on large paper, size roy ai Ato. pric 
5s. . I. now ready, to be continued Mon thly. 
Iv. 
[Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


rN NT >) - IVT Thr > TMA DN { 
FLORA ANTARCTICA, or BOTANY of the ANTARCTIC 
VOYAGE of H.M. Discovery Ships Erenvs and Terror, under the command of C apt 1in Sir James Ross, R.N. F.RS 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKE R, R.N. M.D. F.LS., Assistant-Surgeon of the ‘ Erebus’ and Botanist to the Expe odition, 
Part XLV. price 8s. coloured plates, Gs. plain. Vol. L the Botany of Lord Auckland and Campbell's Islands, 200 pp. 
plates, neatly bound in cloth, price 4/. 8s. ek 31. Gs. plain. “To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, or PHYSIOLOGICAL IIIs- 


TORY of SHELLS and their Molluscous Inhabitants, thete geographical distribution, habits, characters, affinities 
arrangement, and enumeration of species, by LOVELL REEVE, A.LS. &c. Profusely illustrated with copper-plate et- 
gravings of Shells in illustration of the genera, accompanied * lithographed drawings of Shells with the animals ins 
to each particular group. ‘fo be completed in about Twelve Monthly Numbers, price 3s. 6d. each, coloured, 2s. 6d. No. , 
on the 30th of January. 


vi. 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, or SPECIES of SHELLS, by 
the same Author. With a figure of every Species, by G. B. SOWERBY, Jun. In Monthly Parts, 4to. Fight Plates, } “4 


1és. coloured. Thirty-four Parts are now publishe od, containing upwards of two thousand three hundred tigures of sh 
of which about one-fourth are new to science. Nos. 34 and 35 CYPR-EA, this day. Continued Monthly. 


vil. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the WISDOM and BENEVOLENCE 


of the DEITY, as manifested in the minute creations of organic life, the chemical condition and pressure of the nee 
sphere, the constituents of earth and of water, the organic composition of plants and animals, the be eneticial ee ¢ 
and new arrangement of particles of matter, and in the properties of light and electricity; by Dr. EDW ARDS. 

2s. 6d. cloth. 


Vill. 
~ _ om 0. 
THE PLANETARY and STELLAR UNIVERSE, The Teles 
cope; Revelations of the Telescope—The Moon, the Sun, the Stars, Nebule# and Comets, the a in the Observ® 


tory, Importance of Telescopic Observations to the Theories of Physical Astronomy. By ROBERT JAMES MANN. h 
1 vol. 12mo. illustrated with numerous diagrams, price 5s. 


London; RgeEvE, BroTuErs, King William-street, Strand, 
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COLBURNS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS for JANUARY, 


By Tlorace Smith. 
By Serjeant Talfourd. 


No. CCCL 
. The Murderer’s Confession. 
. The Westminster Play. 
. Echoes from the Backwoods. By Captain Levinge. 
The Vision of Carl Van Quiet, By Charles Hooton. 
’. New Year's Day. By Dudley Costello. 
The Privateersman. By Captain Marryat. R.N. 
The Robertses on their Travels. By Mrs. Trollope. 
. Beauchamp. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
. Sonnet to Serjeant Talfourd. By E. Kenealy. 
<. Old Romances concerning Bernardo del Carpio. 
. Sketches of the Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon. 
. Lights and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half-Pay. 
The Old Pilgrim Ferry. By Andrew Winter. 
° : Travels and Gpinions of Mr. Jolly Green, 
XV. Revelations of London. By the Editor. 
"L. Literature of the Month. 


EMBELLISHED WITH 
HARRISON 
BY 





Concluded. 


3y John Oxenford. 


By W. H. Maxwell, Esq 


A PORTRAIT OF 
AINSWORTH, 
DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


W. ESQ. 


CuarMaNn— & Hatt, 


London : 186, Strand. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


AINS WORSE S MAGAZINE. 


. The Count of Monte Christo. 
T he Guerilla’s Daughter. 
‘om Walker’s Story. By Jackson Lee. 
. The Miseries of a Prize. By George Raymond. 
. Life and Writings of “*‘ Nimrod.” By the Author of 
Ll. Deeds not Words. By J. E. Carpenter. 
. How Miss Mountnorris got a Husband. By Shirley Brooks, 
. Saib and Nourmahab. By Thomas Miller. 
<. The Diamond Lance and the Golden Basin. 
. Shelley. By E. Kenealy. 
XI. Dreams. By J. L. Forrest. 
XIl. The Westminster Play. By Little Democritus. 


XIII. THE OLD LONDON MERCHANT. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ILLUSTRATION BY CRUIKSHANK. 


No 





* Handley Cross.” 


A Breton Legend. By W. Hughes, Esq. 


WITH AN GEORGE 


_CuarMAn & HALL, 186, Strand. 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 
MR. LODGE’'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1846, 


Under the Especial Patronage of 


HER MAJESTY AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


, Cond uit-street. 


DICKINSON & SON, 
New Bonpb-stReEET. 


1846, 


Publishers, 


WORKS puvustisuep sy Messrs. 
114, 


To be ready on the Ist of January, 


THE “SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE.” 
By LADY DALMENY. 
A most elegant work, richly Muminated, from Drawings by the AUTHORESS, Lithographed by LAWES DICKINSON, 
Those desiring to possess the work are requested to send their names immediately to the Publishers. 


Price of the Work 11 6 
Proof Copies (bound) .... 12 6 


SauNDERS & OTLEY, 














MR. PILLEAU’S “WORK ON EGYPT. 
Now ready, 
A SERIES OF VIEWS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
TEMPLES OF EGYPT, 
From Drawings taken on the spot by H. PILLEAU, Esq. late 16th Lancers 


The work is accompanied by descriptive Letter-press, and no pains are spared to render it perfect. 
e Lithographed and Published by Messrs. DICKINSON & SON, 114, New Bond-street. 


COSTUMES OF BRITISH LADIES, 


From the Time of William the First to the Reign of Queen Victoria. 


In This interesting work is now completed. 

Obtained th 
now ar 
HT 


1 





In its progress through the twelve numbers, to which it is limited, it has 
e approbation and patronage of personages of the highest rank and best taste in the U nited Kingdom. It is 


ranged in chronological order, and a yolume, neatly bound, is ready for inspection at Messrs, DICKINSON & SON, 
li, New Bond-street, 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
THE New Volume of the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE com- 
mences next Saturday, January 3rd. Each Volume is complete in 
itself. The Garpeners’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTR 
may be ordered of all Newsvenders, price 6¢., to go free by post. 


N EW ROAD-BOOKS FOR RAILWAYS. 
A Series, with hundreds of Illustrations, will be COM- 

MENCE D in No. I. for 1846 of the RAILWAY CHRONICLE, 
‘he Raitway Curonicte may be ordered of any Newsvender, 


ice 6d. stamped, to go free by post. - 
B pRIG HTON RAILWAY ¢ Ue ART —The first 
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ONDON and i BIRNING H AM CH ART.— 

4 The first of a Series of RAILWAY CHAR pe. with bandeedes 
of Illustrations, Topographical, Archzwological, Mechanical, 
tectural, &c, will appear in the RAILWAY CHRONKK i E 
J _ ary leth. 

» Ramway C MROXICLE may y, be ordered 
Bd} » free by px 


PNDON ca SOU TH. WESTE RN CH ART. 
The first of a Se ; T 
ym A of yo ms, Toy 
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of January 17 th, 
The Ratiw mg ge 
price 6d. stamped, to 
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a Series of R =~ AY CHAR e, with hundreds of Illus- 
trations, Topographical, Archseological, Mechanical, Architectural, 
&e., will appear in the KRALL WAY ¢ nRON I LE of January 24th, 
The Kattway Curonicie may be ordered of any Newsvender, 
price 6d, stamped, te ro fr ¢ by post 
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w Year. 
», with Illustrations from Familiar 
iam Horne. 
q By the Author 
Ph Italian Campaigns. 
f Pantomimes, Ina Letter to Oliver Yorke, 





* The Fall of Napo- 


eon No, 
. On the History « 

















aq 
Pride of a Spoiled Beauty. Chapter I. 
c Paty of a Man of Letters. 
‘irst Flower-Painter. A Legend of § 
mtemporary Orators.— No. Vi. The 
Macaulay. 
Titmarsh’s Tour ee ugh Turkeydom. 
», Of Railways. By sn Rattler, Esq. M.A 
the Law 
. Tix 





ieyon 
Right Hon. T. B 


an Apprentice of 


of Elmwe 

2. » his Mistre SS. 
‘ Mysteric s of the Cabinet. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Rege 


By Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 


nt-street, London. 


f January will be Layer ya 1, price Is First 


uml of 
BIBLICAL REVIEW, 
and CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


ntents, 


On the Ist « 


T HE 


, the 


. The Divine 
n ent Disc 


Plan. 
overies at Nineveh. 
The Literary Histo 





of the Epistles 





wr Ewald on Job xix 
Who was Darius the Median ? 
i. Carlyle’s Cromwell. 

A apa Meditation. 
. Str 
9». B ne n and Gladstone 
10, Clinton’s Fasti Romani. 
11. Monthly Digest of Religious Intelligence, 
12. Critical Notices and Lists of New Books. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 


18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Or 


on Episcopacy. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS, 
ATORIOS and CHURCIL MUSIC for 
Piano Accompaniment.—The latest 
The Messiah, from Mozart's score, 
, by ditto, The Seasons, 
ves, arranged by 
t Tallis’s Order 
Ditto, in, parts, each 
Warren's Rules for 


, With Organ or 
arré urigements 


1 Bish 


oice 


No. 1, 
The 


Warren yd 
of the *s, by hn Bishop, és 
Qs. Gd, « la ‘s Psalmody, 2 books, each 
Cha unting 1 H 

Lon don : pub 
ton-street, Music 





shed only by Messrs. Coc 
sellers to the Queen. 


BOOKS FOR THE 


In small 4to. price 4s. 6d, cloth, 
WONDERFUL STORIES for CHILDREN, 
From the Danish of Andersen. a MARY HOWITT. 
In small 4to. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
A STORY ABOUT A Citieistr ats in 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Perc NE 
In small 4to. price 4s. 6d. cl -% 
HUNTERS waned FISHE —- or, Sketches of 
{aces in Lands beyond the Sea. _ By Mrs. Percy Srxnerr. 
teh embellis hed with Four coloured Engravings. 
ondon : Chapman & Hall, 186, Str 


DEVOVIONAL COMMENTARIES BY 
REY. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 

FOR CHRISTMAS 
‘HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the NATI- 
VITY of OUR LORD HARMONIZED: with Reflections 


ks & Co. 6, New Burling- 


NEW YOUNG, 


the SEVEN- 


¥ Sn 
Primitive 


in 


THE 


FOR LENT. 

The Gospel Narrative of the Holy Week Har- 
monized: with Reflections. 8s, 6d. 

The Gospel Narrative of the Passion of Our Lord 
Harmonized : with Reflections. 3rdedition. &. 

FOR EASTER, 
Jarrative of the Resurrection of Our 
with Reflections. &s. 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME, 

Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels: 
tended as an Introduction to a Harmony and Commentary. 
edition, 

Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


The Gospel N 


Lord Harmonized : 


in- 
2nd 


THE ATHENAUM 
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“ARC HE OL OGIC AL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELA for the ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT and PROSECUTION of hes SBARC HES into the 
ARTS and MONUMENTS of the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. 
Apartments—12, Haymarket. 


r YHE_ 


President, 
The Most Noble the Marquis or NortHamrtox. 


Vice-Presidents, 
The Viscovnt Apars, M.P. M.R.LA 
Sin Puitie pe Macras Grey Rexurox, , Bast, MP. F.R.S. 
Sire Cuaries Lemoy, Bart. M.P. F.R. 
The Lorp Bisnor oF OxrorD, 


No. 8, illustrated by Engravings, price 2%. 6¢. to be continued 

Quarterly, 
THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Published under the Direction of the Central Committee of the 
Archsological Institute. 


Preparing for Publication, in 8vo. uniform with the Archwological 
vurnal, 

PROCEEDINGS of the ARCH AOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, at Win- 
chester, in September, 1845. To which all subscribing Members for 
the Year 1845 are entitle: 


Octayo, with Fifty-two Woodeuts, 10s, 6d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A. 
¥.R.S, &e., Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. 

*y* The Annual Meeting of the Archxological Institute for the 
Year 1846 will be held at York, under the Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of York, and the Presidency of the Right Hon. the 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 


University Press, Oxford. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR MDCCCXLY. 


AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES IN SHEETS, 
Second Edition, dto, 2¢. 2s, 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON 
based on the German Work of Francis Passow. 
By HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, M.A, 
Student of Christ Church ; and 
ROBERT SCOTT, M L.A. 
Prebendary of Exeter, sometime Student of Christ Church, and 
late Fellow of Balliol College. 


Second Edition, revised. 12mo. &s, 
A LEXICON abridged from the Grerk-EnGuLisu 
Lexicon of H. G. LIDDELL, M.A., and R. SCOTT, M.A, 


dto, 20. 


FASTI ROMANI. 


The civil and literary Chronology of Rome and Constantinople 
from the death of Augustus to the death of Justin LL 


By HENRY FYNES CLINTON, Esq. M.A. 
late Student of Christ Church. 


The second complete Edition, 8vo. 7s, Gd. 
ECCLESIA ANGLICANA ECCLESIA 
CATHOLICA ; 
Or, The Doctrine of the ¢ ‘hurch of Engls a consonant to Scripture, 
Reason, and Fathers: in a Discourse upon the Thirty-nine 


Articles agreed upon in the Convocation held at 
London MDLXII. 


By WILLIAM BEVERIDGE. D.D., Lord Bishop of St. 


Asaph, 


8vo, 9a. 
EUSEBIT PAMPHILI HISTORL® 
ECCLESIASTICA® 
Libri decem. 
Ex recensione EDVARDI BURTON, S.T.P, 
538. Theologiw nuper Professoris Regii. 
A New Edition, in Six Volumes, 8yo, 34. 
THE CHURCH HISTORY OF BRITAIN ; 


from the birth of Jesus Christ until the Year M.pe.xivitt, 
endeayoured by THOMAS FULLER, D.D, 
Prebendary of Sarum. 


Edited by the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A, 


4 vols. Svo, 10. 108, 
THE HISTORY OF INFANT-BAPTISM. 
By WILLIAM WALL, M.A. 


Vicar of Shoreham, Kent, and of Milton next Gravesend. 
Together with Mr. Gale’s Retle sections, and Dr, Wall's Defence. 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY COTTON, D.C.L. 
late Student of Christ Church. 
4to. Price 14 10, in sheets, 
A Descriptive, Ana!ytical, and Critical 
CATALOGUE 
of the Manuscripts bequeathed unto the University of Oxford 
by ELIAS ASHMOLRE. Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
indsor Hers ald; 
also of some additional Mss. contributed by Kingsley, Plott, 
, and others, 


by WitiiaM Henry Brack 
one ofthe Assistant Keepers of the Publie Records, 


Parker, Oxford; Payne & Foss, and Gardner, London, 





RECENT WORKS IN GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


1. Miss Actox’s Mopgrn CooKkRY, 1N ALL ITS Brancnks, 
reduced to a system of Easy Practice. New Edition, 7s. Gd, 


2. Sin Ropert AvAtr’s NRGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE OF 
Tuk DarpaNELtes, 1808—9, 2 vols. 20s, 


3. Sin Ropert Apatr’s Historica MeMor oF HIS Misstox 
ro THE Court OF VIENNA IN 1506, 18s, 


4. Mrs. Bray's NovELs AND ROMANCES. eee Fdition. 
I, Wuire Iloops, Cs. V.TA 
II, De Forx, 6s. Vi. Witine u, 6s. 
11. Protestant, 6s. VIL, Tretawyy, 6s, 
V. Fivz or Firz-Forn, 68. VILL. Trias or Tur Heart, Cs. 
*x* Vols. 1X. and X. , completing the Series, on January 1, and 
February 1, 1846, 


5. Lavy Catcorr’s Scriprure HEexBAt. 


tions, 25s, 


G. Tue CoLiecian'’s GUIDE; or, meceibettons of College 
Days. By **** *2%%%, MA. 10s, 6« 


7. Dr. F. Parrot’s JouRNEY TO ARARAT. 
— Esq. Map and Woodcuts. 14s, 
* This Work forms Vol. I. of Mr. Cooley's New Collee 
tion on n of Foreign Voyages and Travcls—* The World Surveyed 
in the XI Xth Century. 
8. Miss CostEt1o’s Rosk GARDEN oF Prrsta—A Series of 
Translations from the Persian Poets. Illuminated in the 
Oriental style. 18s.; bound in morocco, 31s. Gd. 


I 
1 


With 120 Illustra- 


Edited by W. D. 


OF THE ENGLIisnh REVOLUTION. 


10s, 6d, 


9. DAMLMANN’S ITistory 
Translated by H. Evans Lioyp, Esq. 


10. Tuk Rev. THoMas DALE’s Domestic Liturcy AND FAMILY 
CUAPLAIN, [Barly in January. 


11. Ressta. 
the French. 


By the Marquis Dr Custinr. Translated from 
2nd Edition, 3 vols 31s. 6d 


12. M. De Srrzerecki’s PuysicaL DescripTion oF New 

Souta Waves anv Van Digwen’s Laxnp. Map and Plates. 
24a, 

13. Duxtor’s History or Fiction. 3rd Edition. 
in One Volume. 152, 

14. Lapy Cuaries Fitzroy’s Scriptrvnan CoNVERSATIONS 
BETWEEN CHARLES AND 1s Motuer, 4s. €d. 

15. Tuk Rev. Cuances Forster's IlistoricAL GeoGRAPHY 
ov Anapra, 2 vols. Mape, 30s, 


16. Toe Rev. CaHanies Forster's Lire AND LETTERS OF 
Bisuor Jespp, 2nd Edition. Portrait. 168, 


Complete 


17. Mrs. Grant's Lerters From THE Mountarys, 6th Edi- 


tion, with Notes and Additions. 2 vols. 21s, 

18. Mas. Grant's MEMOIR AND CoRRESPONDBNCE. Edited by 
her Son. 2nd Edition, 3 vols. Portrait, 31s. 6d, 

19. TIAtstep’s Lire AND Times OF RICHARD THE THIRD, as 
Duke of Gloucester and King of England. 2 vols. Portiait, 
Illustrations, 30s, 

20. Mason Sin W. C. Harris's HignLanps oF JETHIOPIA, 
anp Resipence aT Suoa. 2nd Edition, 3 yols. Map, Illus- 
trations, 42s, 

21. BARBARA FIawes’s TAa.es 
Inpians. Frontispiece, ts, 

22. Mr. G. P. R. James’s History or THE Lire or EpwarpD 
tue Biack Prince. 2nd Edition, 2 yols. Map, 15s. 


OF THE NonTH-AMERICAN 


23. Lorp Jerrrey’s Conrrisutions To ‘Tug EpINpuacH 
Review.’ 4 vols. 48s, 


24. Mrs. Lovpon’s Lapy’s Country Compayion; or, How to 
Enjoy a Country Life rationally. New Edition, LIllustra- 


tions, 7s. 6d. 
25. Mr. T. B. Macavutay’s CRITICAL AND Historicat Essays 
contrinutep To ‘Tae Epixsuncat Review.’ 3rd Edition. 
3 vols, Jus, 
26. Tug Ilistory or CrviLisaTIoN. 
ANDER Mackinnon, F.R.S., M.P. for Lymington. 


By WitraM ALEX- 
2 vols, 24s. 
[Now ready. 

AND Histo- 
2 vols. 6 


STATISTICAL, 


27. M‘CvuLtocn’s GROGRAPHICAL, 
New Edition. 


RICAL_ Dictionary or THE WORLD. 
large Maps, 4/. 
*y* A SuPPLEMENT, completing the former Edition, price 5s. 


28. Micne.er’s Priests, WoMEN, AND FAMILIES, Translated 
by C. Cocks. 98, 
. Tak Rev. R. H. Newewi’s Zoo.ocy or THE ENGLISH 
Poets. With Illustrations, 5s. 6d. 
. Range’s History oF THE REFORMATION. 
Saran Austix, Vols. I. and IL., 30s, 
. Tar Works oF THe Rev. Sypyey Smira. 
with Additions. 3 vols. Portrait, 36s, 
. OLivER Newman. A New England Tale (unfinished), 
with other Poetical Remains. By the late Ronert Sovtuey. 
Sa, 
. Bisnor THtRtwatt’s History or Greece. A new Edi- 
tion, revised ; with Notes. 8 vols. Svo, Vol. II. Maps, 12s. 
(Jn afew days, 


Translated by 


3rd Edition, 


34. Capt. LropotD Vox Orticn’s TRAVELS 1N INprA, includ- 
ing Scinde and the Punjab. 2 vols. Illustrations, 25s. 

35. Mr. N. P. Wituis’s Dasngs At Lirg with A Freez Pen- 
ci, 3 vols, 3ls, 6d, 

6. Lapy WittovucHey’s Drary. Printed und bound in the 


style of the period towhich Tue Diary refers (1635 to 1618). 
3rd Edition, 8, ; bound in morocco, 18s, 





a 
—==p 


13, GREAT Ma RLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 


I. 
THE NEW TIMON. 
A ROMANCE OF LONDON. Part L 


*«* The New Timon’ is a composition which displays both 
beauty and power. It belongs to the school of Crabbe, and 
would not have diss graced the master himself.”"—J.it, Gaz, 


Price 1s. 6d, 


It. 


TWO ROMANCES, 
By B. DISRAELI, M.P. 
Author of ‘ Coningsby’ and ‘Sybil.’ 
1. CONTARINI FLEMING.—2. ALROY. 


Reprinted, with the Permission of the Author, 
prised in 3 vols. with a Portrait of Mr. Disraeii. 


and com- 


11. 


. VOL. V. OF 
THE NELSON LETTERS 
AND DISPATCHES. 


Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. &e. 


Iv. 


THE CITIZEN OF PRAGUE, 


A NOVEL, Edited by MARY LOWITT, 


3 vols, 


v. 


RUSSIA UNDER NICHOLAS I. 


By IVAN GOLOVINE. Small 8yo. (Just ready.) 


vi. 


POMFRET; 

OR, 
PUBLIC OPINION AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
Ry H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. 


** One of the most perfectly written novels we have read 
for many years, and, as such, it is well calculated to please 
the most fastidious reader."— Weekly Chronicle. 

“A work of extraordinary character. CGirace Pomfret, 
the heroine, is a beautiful creation, combining deep feeling 
and strong self-controul—ardent love and voluntary self- 
sacrifice. Her story alone would render the work interest- 
ing. The style is free, animated, and effective, and an air 
of reality is given to the whole which greatly increases its 


attraction.”—Sun. 


3 vols. 


Vil. 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 
AN IfISTORICAL NOVEL. 
Edited by MRS. GORE. 
* The subject of this work is a most interesting one—the 
misfortunes of Caroline Matilda, the sister of George Ill, 
and the intrigues of her court afford an excellent field for 
the novelist. The work is written with very gre at power, 
and gives an admirable picture of old court life.’ 
Weekly Chronicle, 
“Let us recommend this tale as good Christmas reading. 
It is a curious and credible narrative of events of the high- 
est interest.”—Athen@um. 
“This work is full of anecdote, intrigue, and lively 
scandal, and valuable for the graphic pictures which it gives 
of life and character.”— Morning Post. 


3 vols. 



































AMUSING CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR’S GIFT. 


Now ready, price only 12s. bound, 


THE COMIC ANNUAL 
For 1846. 


A Republication of 

MR. HOOD’S ‘ WHIMSICALITIES.’ 
Comprised in One Volume of upwards of 600 pages, and 

CONTAINING 45 ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEECH, &c. 
‘* A more pleasing holiday recreation than this work could 
not well be concocted.”—Literary Gaxtte. itis 
“In this work are some of Mr. Hood's best efforts. ti 
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REVIEWS 


The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and 
Hubert Languet ; now first Collected and 
Translated from the Latin, with Notes and a 
Memoir of Sidney. By Steuart A. Pears, 
M.A. Pickering. 

Philip Sidney is one of those favourites of tra- 

dition who project a larger shadow on the page 

of English story than seems well explained by the 
actual figure of their lives; amongst the house- 
hold and proverbial historic names which have 
taken their place, on grounds not very well or 
largely defined, in the great company of Eng- 
jand’select. Thatis rather an outline sketch than 
afinished picture which he presents in the narra- 
ive of his times ; it is more as a character than 
as an actor that he appeals to the national heart. 

The actualities of his life bear no just proportion 

tothe echo which it has sent down the stream of 

Time; and it is the testimony of his cotempo- 

raries rather than the page of history which must 

be sought for the secret of his popularity. 
Nevertheless, such secondary evidence has 
its authority, in the absence of evidence more 
direct. The praise of men themselves entitled 
to praise—laudari a laudato—is an admissible 
document in the courts of fame. If the pane- 
gytics of Sidney’s friend and biographer, Lord 
Broke, betray the exaggeration of the friend, 
they show, at least, what sort of a friendship 
the former had the qualities to inspire; if the 
lamentations of authors and artists, whom he 
patronized, express the immediate character 
of their interest in his loss, they prove, to his 
honour, that he was the generous and sympa- 
thiing friend of Literature andthe Arts. That 
he was ‘the glass of fashion and the mould of 
fm’ to the fops and euphuists of Elizabeth’s 
Court, though pertaining to one of the defects of 
his character, is a fact, giving evidence, in this 
sin other forms, of the influence which he had 
aquired over the youth of his times on better 
grounds. —“‘ If his purpose,” writes Fulke Gre- 
ville, Lord Broke, “ had been to leave his 
memory in books, I am confident, in the 
right use of logic, philosophy, history, poesy, 
my, even in the most ingenious of mecha- 
tical arts, he would have shown such traits 
ofasearching and judicious spirit, as the pro- 
fssors of every faculty would have striven 
00 less for him than the seven cities did to 
have Homer of their Sept.” To test the wis- 
dom of such lavish and fanciful eulogiums as 
this, we have the Arcadia. But—thrown, by the 
treumstances of his position, into the company 
ofnearly all the high spirits at home and pr Dom 
wmething of the light from such an association 
falls upon his own figure. His high birth and 
uatural advantages—his excellence in manly 
aercises and showy accomplishments—the air 
fromance which foreign travel in times of 
ttoubled interest and strong excitement had 
cnferred upon him, and which his literary life 
it Penshurst increased by the power of contrast 
ad the suggestion of universality—the spirit of 
adventure which he caught largely from the 

Raleighs of that adventurous time—his fine dis- 

psitions and generous qualities—and, above 

il, his untimely death in almost his first field 

—have combined to compose that imaginary 

igure of historical greatness which in nothing 

tan Sidney be said to have actually achieved. 
the praises were as idle that have named him 
etically with Spenser, as (in view of any ser- 

Ves rendered to the great cause of truth, or 

progress, or freedom,) is the familiar modern 

igure which makes him one of a triad with 

Yiampden and Russell, His fame is, in a man- 
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ner, mythological; as in the case of the deified 
figures of the heroic times—to native virtues, in 
his, have been attributed a fanciful issue in 
high performances. ‘The elements of the great- 
ness which the popular name of Sidney now 
represents were all recognized in him while he 
lived, and out of them the men of his day com- 
posed the edodoy which the men of ours accept. 
The field of Zutphen yielded him, besides its 
own laurel, the laurels of future imaginary fields 
which that fatal day forfeited :—and, his titles 
to immortality once made out by his cotem- 
poraries, one such anecdote as that of the mor- 
tally wounded hero’s taking the untasted bottle 
from his own fevered lips, to give it to the 
dying soldier by his side, is enough to win their 
ratification from the English heart of posterity 
for ever. 

Perhapsno better witness is borne to the merits 
of Sidney than that of the warm friendship and 
admiration with which he inspired a man like 
Hubert Languet; and, at the same time, by no 
other do those merits seem to have been so 
clearly discriminated. In 1572, Philip Sidney 
left England; and made his first continental 
experiences, at the age of eighteen, among the 
crowd of great historical names that were assem- 
bled in the French court and capital by the false 
lull that preceded the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. At Frankfort he afterwards met with 
Languet,—a Burgundian, then in his fifty-fourth 
year,—a man to whom the manners and charac- 
ters of nearly all the European nations were 
known by personal observation — all his life 
diplomatically employed in matters of impor- 
tance by the Protestant princes of Germany— 
familiar with most of the leading spirits of his 
time—learned and wise, as is testified by Du 
Plessis Mornay, Erasmus, Buchanan, Melanc- 
thon, Thuanus, Vossius, Camerarius,—and by 
this correspondence. Till his death, in 1581, he 
continued the active and earnest and affection- 
ate correspondent of Sidney; over the education 
of whose mind and character he exercised a 
great and beneficial influence. Itis pay 
in this point of view—as throwing some light 
upon Sidney’s character and manner of life, of 
which latter wonderfully little is known for 
such large inference in relation to the former 
as has been drawn from it—that the letters 
now given to the public have any interest; 
for their allusions to the public events of the 
time, however full of instruction then, have lost 
any character of attraction now—the conjectural 
parts having long since become history, or the 
contrary, and the historic parts matters of fami- 
liar record. Languet’sshare in this correspond- 
ence, though published by the Elzevirs, at 
Leyden, in 1646, and by Lord Hailes at Edin- 
burgh, in 1776, is now for the first time translated 
into English; while Sidney’s letters in reply 
have always been regarded as irrecoverable, and 
his biographers, from Fulke Greville downwards, 
have deplored their loss. Fourteen of these Mr. 
Pears has discovered, by means of the published 
catalogue of acollection now in the publiclibrary 
of Hamburgh; from whence they have been 
copied for his use: and the remaining three were 
found in the public library at Zurich, in the 
year 1842, by the late Rev. John Hunter, and 
are put at the disposition of this editor by the 
Parker Society—for one of whose works, about 
to appear, copies had been obtained. The letters 
of Languet are ninety-six in number; and it is 
evident that these seventeen form but a portion 
of Sidney’s answers. Perceiving, therefore, the 
real point of interest in this correspondence, the 
editor has so culled from and marshalled it, as 
principally to give a connected illustration o1 
Sidney's life and character :—and even where, 








through the latter’s acknowledged indolence or 


neglect, Languet has all the correspondence to 
himself (to use a familiar solecism), Mr. Pears 
has thought it right to select from his unan- 
swered letters whatever had more particular re- 
ference to the affairs of Sidney a of England. 

Excepting as testifying of himself, the portion 
of Sidney’s correspondence which remains gives 
us little reason to regret what is lost. In point of 
entertainment and instruction, the reader is a 
great gainer by the excess of Languet’s share } 
while we doubt if the main point—the illustration 
of Sidney’s character —is not better attained 
by observing the particular direction which his 
friend’s earnest teaching from time to time 
took, than by any voice from the Englishman 
himself. Mr. Pears is the worshipper of Sidney, 
to the full extent of the Greville liturgy; and yet 
there is much in this correspondence to qualif 
the idolatry and correct the formularies. With 
a truer love for Sidney than perhaps any other 
man, his admirable correspondent found many 
defects in the former’s mind, and probed them 
as wisely as kindly. Nor was he always satis- 
fied with the results of his teaching—though he 
had a grateful and affectionate pupil. The pro- 
mise of Sidney’s high qualities he more than 
once lamented over as unperformed. At a very 
early stage in their acquaintance, he seems to 
have feared the power of the young traveller's 
imagination more than he relied on the strength 
of his principles; and was terribly afraid to trust 
his Protestant professions amid the Catholic 
temptations of Rome :— 

“Nor do I wish you to consider yourself tied by 
any promise made to me, except that which binds 
you to take good care of your health and wellbeing, 
and not to follow your own inclinations, or the argu- 
ments of those who make light of the risk you will 
run if you go to the place we have so often talked 
about. On this point I will stand by my right, and 
if you fail of your promise, I will complain to our 
common friends, in whose good opinion you would 
be sorry to lose ground. In every other matter, I 
will waive my right, and be as indulgent as possible:” 

And again months afterwards,— 

“ Your letter, in which you tell me that you hare 
given up all thoughts of a journey to Rome, has 
relieved me from great anxiety. You know that I 
have requested this one thing of you in right of our 
friendship ; see that you keep your promise, for I 
shall diligently preserve your letter, like a debtor's 
note of hand, that I may have my action against 
you, if you deceive me.” 

Languet’s constant watchfulness on this point 
kept his friend out of the Pope’s way; and drew 
down on him Sidney’s after reproach, for having 
prevented his seeing the city of St. Peter. The 
language of Sidney to his Mentor is, however, 
at all times full of a deep and glowing affec- 
tion :— 

“But inasmuch as you tacitly charge me with 
some slackening of the affection with which I have 
regarded, and ever shall regard, you and all your 
noble qualities, while I acknowledge your kindness, 
I beg of you seriously and earnestly that, whatever 
be the distance which separates us, you will be 
satisfied of this, that I am not so possessed either 
with the folly ofa boy, or the inconstancy ofa woman, 
or the ingratitude of a brute, as not to seek eagerly 
the friendship of such a man, and hold it fast when 
I have gained it, and be thankful for it as long as I 
have it. * * I declare and will maintain as long as 
I live, that I have derived more advantage from my 
acquaintance with you, than from all the time I 
have spent on my travels, * * I have received your 
letter, my dearest Hubert, in which, though you say 
nothing which clearly expresses your feelings, fearing 
I suppose lest it should fall into other hands in my 
absence, still I, who know you so well, easily per 
ceive the extreme sorrow under which you labour, 
There are many circumstances which make me sure 
of it, and this especially, that your pen, which is 
wont to overflow with its current of eloquence, now 
seems to glide on as a quiet stream may, with a kind 
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of gentle murmur ; and though it is employed ona 
different subject, lets me see plainly enough what it 
is you have in the depths of your heart. I should 
be unworthy of the nature of man, if I did not lament 
from my soul this suffering of my best friend, and 
therefore I will not thus attempt to relieve your 
distress, I mean by enlarging on my own, You 
know me well, that I am neither a brute, nor a man 
of bronze. But as I have done in former letters, I 
entreat you most earnestly, leave that ungrateful 
soil which you have cultivated now so many years, 
and reaped no fruit, or almost none; and come to 
those who love you most truly,and are no Laodiceans.” 

A specimen or two from the correspondence 
of the friends on the subject of literary education 
will exhibit, amid a striking fund of sound sense 
on the part of the instructor, room for certain 
reformations that have been effected by the ad- 
vance of modern thought and opinions :— 

“ You ask me to tell you how you ought to form 
your style of writing. I think you will do well to 
read both volumes of Cicero’s letters, not only for 
the beauty of the Latin, but also for the very important 
matter they contain. There is nowhere a better 
statement of the causes which overthrew the Roman 
Republic. Many persons think it very useful to 
take one of his letters and translate it into another 
language; then to shut the book and turn it back 
into Latin ; then again to refer to the book and com- 
pare your expressions with Cicero’s. But beware of 
falling into the heresy of those who think that the 
height of excellence consists in the imitation of 
Cicero, and pass their lives in labouring at it. * * 
You are right to pay attention to astronomy ; with- 
out some knowledge of it, it is impossible to under- 
stand cosmography ; and he who reads history with- 
out a knowledge of this, is very like a man who 
makes a journey in the dark.” 

“T intend,” says Sidney, in reply, “ to 
follow your advice about composition, thus: I 
shall first take one of Cicero’s letters and turn 
it into French ; then from French into English, 
and so once more, by a sort of perpetual motion, 
(but not of Abondius’s sort) it shall come round 
into the Latin again. Perhaps, too, I shall im- 
prove myself in Italian by the same exercise. 
For I have some letters translated into the vul- 
gar tongue by the very learned Paolo Manuzio, 
and into French by some one else. The volumes 
of Cicero I will read diligently. There are some 
things also which I wish to learn of the Greeks, 
which hitherto I have but skimmed on the 
surface.” 

“ You were quite right (says Languet) to learn the 
elements of astronomy, but I do not advise you to 
proceed far in the’science, because it is very difficult, 
and not likely to be of much use to you. I know not 
whether it is wise to apply your mind to geometry, 
though it is a noble study and well worthy of a fine 
understanding ; but you must consider your condition 
in life, how soon you will have to tear yourself from 
your literary leisure, and therefore the short time 
which you still have should be devoted entirely to 
such things as are most essential. I call those things 
essential to you, which it is discreditable for a man 
of high birth not to know, and which may, one day, 
be an ornament and a resource to you. Geometry 
may, indeed, be of great use to a man of rank, in 
the fortification or investment of towns, in castra- 
metation and all branches of architecture, but to 
understand it sufficiently to make it useful would 
certainly require much time, and I consider it absurd 
to learn the rudiments of many sciences simply for 
display and not for use. Besides, you are not over 
cheerful by nature, and it is a study which will make 
you still more grave; and as it requires the strongest 
application of the mind, it is likely to wear out the 
powers of the intellect, and very much to impair the 
health; and the greater the ability, the more intense 
is the interest excited, and therefore the more in- 
jurious; and you know you have no health to spare. 
* * Next to the knowledge of the way of salvation, 
which is the most essential thing of all, and which 
we learn from the sacred scriptures, next to this, I 
believe nothing will be of greater use to you than to 
study that branch of moral philosophy which treats 
of justice and injustice, I need not speak to you of 





reading history, by which more than anything else 
men’s judgments are shaped, because your own in- 
clination carries you to it, and you have made great 
progress in it. * * I must however remind you to 
take good care of your health, and not to injure it 
with too much study. Nothing excessive lasts long, 
and a sound mind is not enough unless it dwells in a 
sound body. * * I should be glad, as I wrote to you 
before, if you could acquire such a knowledge of 
German as to understand the language when you 
hear or read it: learn it perfectly you cannot with- 
out much time and labour. You English have more 
intercourse with the Germans than with any other 
people; and their authority and power as a nation is 
already the greatest in Christendom, and no doubt 
will yet be increased by the folly of my own country 
and other neighbouring states. It seems to me 
quite absurd that your countrymen should make 
such a point of speaking Italian well, since, as far as 
I know, you derive no advantage from them ; on the 
other hand, they derive the greatest from you, and 
therefore they ought rather to learn your language. 
* * T entreat you make an effort to improve your 
pronunciation. Nothing is impossible to your abili- 
ties. You will find some little trouble at first, but 
believe me you will not need much time to accom- 
plish it, and you will gain the more credit, because 
so few of your countrymen take any pains about it. 
Find out some man of letters, whose pronunciation 
pleases you, and converse with him alone daily for 
half an hour on various subjects. Take at first the 
pronunciation of the letter A to correct, and desire 
your friend to check you whenever you say it wrong, 
and every time you are checked, pay him some little 
fine in money, or what you please. I am sure that 
in five or six days you will find you have spent your 
time well and will go on to the rest with more 
alacrity. I would not recommend it to a dull man, 
but you can do what you wish, and so you need not 
answer me with your favourite line about ‘ nature 
recurring;’ for if you will not do as I ask, I shall lay 
the blame on the want of will and energy, not on 
poor innocent nature. Scarcely two months have 
passed since you began to write to me, and yet in 
that short time you seem to me to have improved 
more than many men would in a year. I have 
watched you closely when you were speaking my 
own language, but I hardly ever detected you pro- 
nouncing a single syllable wrongly ; I entreat you, 
my dear Sidney, for my sake, try this one thing, and 
then the most ill-natured censors will have no fault 
to find with you. Pardon the love which makes me 
trouble you with these admonitions.” 

Several of these letters refer to a portrait of 
Sidney, for which his friend Languet had asked, 
and for which the former sat, at Venice, to Paul 
Veronese. ‘I cannot find,” says Mr. Pears, 
‘that this portrait is known to be in existence. 
Perhaps the notices of it contained in these let- 
ters may give a clue to its discovery.”—The 
following extract, from one of Languet’s letters, 
is in a lighter vein than the didactic passages 
which we have quoted thus far :— 

“ As my ill luck would have it, I chanced, the 
other day, upon two most charming writers, one of 
whom describes France, the other England. The 
former is Robert Ceenalis, Bishop of Avranches, a 
very silly and ignorant person. The other would 
think himself greatly afironted if I called him 
English, since he repeatedly proclaims himself a 
Cambrian, not an Englishman, His name is Hum- 
frey Lhuid; and if he is not learned, he is a man of 
extensive reading, but now and then forms his judg- 
ments in such a way that he seems totally destitute 
of common sense. He scourges the unfortunate 
Hector Boetius and Polydore Virgil so cruelly that 
even if they have grievously erred, the punishment 
seems greater than the fault. It is well for you that 
your ancestors drew their blood from France: for 
he says that the Saxons, from whom the English are 
descended, were nothing but pirates and robbers. 
You know that the German writers have plundered 
us poor Gauls of the empire which they declare we 
never possessed. They say that the expedition of 
Godfrey of Bouiilon to Jerusalem was theirs ; and 
that the Greek and Latin writers, early and late, are 
talking nonsense when they say that the Gauls made 
so many irruptions into Italy, burnt Rome, pene- 
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trated into Greece and even into Asia, since these 
all were undoubtedly Germans, But the good 
Welshman is so far from being touched with these 
our misfortunes, that he adds insult to them 3 Some 
of the Germans had left us the incendiary Brenn 
in consideration of his sacrilege and horrible death 
but he takes him away from us and makes him 3 
Welshmaa. And now hear the man’s wretched fate, 
or rather the vengeance of the Gods; for I conclude 
that Vulcan, grateful for his wife’s detection, desired 
to make some return to Apollo, who was stil] angry 
with Brennus and all his admirers for the sacrilege 
perpetrated at Delphi. I had gone on half asleep 
reading my good Welshman till very late at night ; 
and some how or other it fell out that the flame of 
my lamp caught the book, and before I could put 
the fire out, it was well nigh burnt up, for it was not 
bound. I was distressed at first; but when I recovered 
myself I began to laugh, and reflected that it was q 
good thing for me, as it deprived me of the occasion 
of wasting my time on such follies. I was on the 
point of sending you the scorched remains of my 
poor Cambrian, that you might desire your Griffin 
his countryman to perform his obsequies, while you 
offered a laugh to appease the ghost. But I beseech 
you tell Griffin to write him an epitaph in Welsh, 
and send it to me.” 

‘As to his assertion, that the Saxons were 
pirates and thieves,” says Sidney, in reply, “see 
you to that: I am strong in the consciousness 
of my French blood, and grant it with all my 
heart.” 

We are tempted once more into the field of 
the didactic; because we there learn to judge of 
the discipline which Languet was, from time to 
time, induced to administer to the errors or 
weaknesses of his pupil’s mind:— 

“T would not even if I could, weaken or blunt the 
edge of your spirit, still I must advise you now and 
then to reflect that young men who rush into danger 
incautiously almost always meet an inglorious end, 
and deprive themselves of the power of serving their 
country ; for a man who falls at an early age cannot 
have done much for his country. Let not therefore 
an excessive desire of fame hurry you out of your 
course; and be sure you do not give the glorious 
name of courage to a fault which only seems to have 
something in common with it. * * There are other 
reasons too, besides those which you mention in your 
letter, which might well keep you from this expedi- 
tion. Lucan makes Cesar say, 

Brutus, there is no blacker crime than civil war; 
and Cicero says, that no war is just which is not 
necessary. Now although the Belgians have just 
cause to defend their liberty by arms against the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, this is nothing to you. If 
indeed your Queen had been bound by her treaty to 
send them troops, and had commanded you to go 
with these troops, then the obligation to obey her 
who is your ruler would have made those your 
enemies who are attacking the Belgian states. But 
you, out of mere love of fame and honour, and to 
have an opportunity of displaying your courage, 
determined to regard as your enemies those who 
appeared to be doing the wrong in this war. It is 
not your business, nor any private person's, to pass 
a judgment on a question of this kind ; it belongs 
to the magistrate, I mean by magistrate the prince, 
who, whenever a question of the sort is to be de- 
termined, calls to his council those whom he believes 
to be just men and wise. You and your fellows, I 
mean men of noble birth, consider that nothing 
brings you more honour than wholesale slaughter; 
and you are generally guilty of the greatest injustice, 
for if you kill a man against whom you have no 
lawful cause of war, you are killing an innocent 
person. * * Now I will treat you frankly, as I am 
accustomed to do, for I am sure our friendship has 
reached a mark at which neither of us can be offended 
at any freedom of the other. It wasa delight to me 
last winter to see you high in favour and enjoying 
the esteem of all your countrymen; but to speak 
plainly, the habits of your court seemed to me some 
what less manly than I could have wished, and most 
of you noblemen appeared to me to seek for a repu- 
tation more by a kind of affected courtesy than by 
those virtues which are wholesome to the state, and 
which are most becoming to generous spirits and to 
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yen of high birth. I was sorry, therefore, and so 
yee other friends of yours, to see you wasting the 
fower of your life on such things; and I feared lest 
that noble nature of yours should be dulled, and lest 
from habit you should be brought to take pleasure 
in pursuits which only enervate the mind.” 

To explain the allusion in the latter part of 
the foregoing extract, we should mention that, 
in the previous year, Languet had been em- 
Joyed on a mission to England, and had 
visited Sidney and his father at Penshurst.— 
From the didactic to the romantic is no vio- 
lent step in the instance which we are about to 
quote; because we thereby bring the learned 
spirit of these latter extracts into the very region 
of mance,—and find a new lesson for the pupil, 
even while following, with Languet, his imagi- 
sation, in its pursuit of visionary gold :— 

«J wrote to you,” says Philip Sidney, ‘*a year ago 
about a certain Frobisher, who, in rivalry of Magellan, 
has explored that sea which he supposes to wash the 
yorth part of America. It isa marvellous history. 


After having made slow progress in the past year, so 
sonly to pass in the autumn the Feroe isles and an 


island which he supposes to be Friesland, discovered 
by the Venetian Zeni, he touched at a certain island 
for the purpose of recruiting both himself and his 
wew. And there by chance a young man, one of 
the ship’s company, picked up a piece of earth which 
he saw glittering on the ground, and showed it to 
Frobisher ; who, being engaged in other matters, and 
not believing that the precious metals were produced 
inaregion so far to the north, considered it of no 
value, But he returned home at the beginning of 
vater. The young man kept the earth by him, as 
amemorial of his labour, (for he had no thought of 
aything else,) till his return to London. And there, 
vhen one of the friends of the young man perceived 
itshining in an extraordinary manner, he made an 
awsay, and found that it was the purest gold, and 
vithout any intermixture of other metal. Where- 
fore Frobisher went back to the place this last spring, 
uder orders to explore that island, and, should it 
aswer his expectation, to proceed no further. This 
he has done, and has now returned, bringing his 
ships, of which he had only three, and those of small 
ize, full laden; and he is said (for they have not yet 
wloaded) to have brought two hundred tons of ore. 
Hehas given it as his decided opinion, that the island 
is % productive in metals as to seem very far to 
surpass the country of Peru, at least as it now is. 
There are also six other islands near to this, which 
xem very little inferior. It is therefore at this time 
wder debate, by what means these our hitherto 
wecessful labours can be still carried on in safety 
inst the attacks of other nations, among whom 
the Spaniards and Danes seem especially to be con- 
dered ; the former, as claiming all the western parts 
ty right from the Pope; the latter, as being more 
wrtherly and therefore nearer; and relying on their 
posession of Iceland, they are better provided with 
te means of undertaking this voyage. They are 
ako said to be sufficiently skilled in the art of navi- 
won. I wish, therefore, for the sake of our mutual 
fiendship, that you would send me your opinion on 
lis subject, and at the same time describe the most 
convenient method of working those ores.” 

To which dream of a northern El Dorado, 
lubert Languet replies as follows :— 

“Ifthat which you say of your Frobisher is true, 
te will doubtless eclipse the reputation not only of 
Magellan but even of Christopher Columbus himself. 
Who could have expected that the extreme north 
Yould at last supply us with so great incitement to 
wil? You may now well despise the voyage to the 
indies, since you have stumbled on that gift of nature, 
all others the most fatal and hurtful to mankind, 
Yhih nevertheless nearly all men desire with so 
‘mane a longing that it is the most powerful of all 
hotives to them to incur risk. You have lately 
‘med your lands into pastures; and in so doing have 
Utconsulted the interests of your country, for you 
ave thinned its population. Your rulers were 
‘wise to permit it, since the surest strength of a 
‘untry isan abundant population. And now I fear 
England will be tempted by the thirst for gold, and 
mh forth in a body to the islands which Frobisher 
‘w lately discovered ; and how much English blood 


do you suppose must be spilt in order that you may 
keep possession of them? There is not one of all 
our maritime nations which will not enter the lists 
against you for them. In old times, when a party of 
Carthaginians on a voyage in the Atlantic had been 
carried by a storm to some land or other, and on 
their return home told marvellous tales of its fruit- 
fulness and its climate, the Senate, fearing the people 
would be tempted by the description and leave their 
country and migrate thither, put out of the way the 
men who brought the report, so that if any of their 
people should desire to go they should have no one 
to guide them. DoI therefore think that you should 
reject these good things which God in his mercy 
offers you, and punish their discoverer? By no 
means; on the contrary, I very greatly admire the 
high spirit, the perseverance, and even the good 
fortune of Frobisher, and consider he deserves great 
rewards. I have no doubt the first movers of the 
long and dangerous voyage which he undertook 
(whether himself or others) had an eye to the riches 
which the Spaniards and Portuguese have procured 
by their great expeditions. Since therefore he has 
hit the mark at which he aimed, who can be so 
unfair in judging the case as not to think him worthy 
of the highest credit? But I am thinking of you, 
for you seem to rejoice in the circumstance, as if it 
was the best possible thing for your country, especially 
since last spring I noticed in you a certain wish to 
undertake an enterprise of this kind. And if the 
vain hope of finding a passage which Frobisher en- 
tertained had power then to tempt your mind so 
greatly, what will not these gold mountains effect, or 
rather these islands all of gold, which I dare to say 
stand before your mind's eye day and night? Beware, 
I entreat you, and do not let the cursed hunger after 
gold, which the poet speaks of, creep over that spirit 
of yours, into which nothing has hitherto been ad- 
mitted but the love of goodness, and the desire of 
earning the good will of all men. You are in error, 
if you suppose that men naturally grow better as 
they grow older: the case is very rare. They do 
indeed become more cautious, and learn to conceal 
their moral thoughts and their evil affections; but if 
you know an old man in whom you think there are 
some remains of honesty, be sure he was a good man 
in his youth. Whenever, therefore, any feeling new 
to yourself shall agitate your mind, do not hastily 
indulge it, even if the object to which it leads you 
seems to; be a good one; but before you give it 
entrance, reflect carefully what it is that tempts you, 
for if you set out on any course hastily, you will be 
compelled to wheel about, when you find you are 
going wrong, or, (which is not unfrequent and is 
far worse) will refuse through false shame to 
confess you have gone wrong, and therefore go on 
with your purpose. What is the object of all this? 
you will say. That if these islands have fixed them- 
selves deeply in your thoughts, you may turn them 
out before they overcome you, and may keep your- 
self to serve your friends and your country in a 
better way.” 

Sir Philip Sidney survived his friend Lan- 
guet only five years—dying ere the lessons of 
wisdom, so earnestly given and affectionately 
received, had borne the great fruits of which 
the blossom was apparent, and for which the 
world, more kind to Sidney than is its wont, has, 
therefore, given credit. The one died full of 
honours—the other of hopes. One closed a long 
career of public services and private usefulness 
by death—the other, by death, had a future of 
probable service and glory defeated. Yet, of 
all the thousands, among ourselves, for whom 
the name of Sidney is “‘ a word to conjure with,” 
how many have ever heard the name of Hubert 
Languet ? 








Six Essays on the best Mode of Establishing 
and Conducting Industrial Schools, adapted 
to the Wants and Circumstances of an Agri- 
cultural Population. Written for a Prize of 
One Hundred Pounds, offered by his Excel- 
lency the Earl of Elgin, Governor of Jamaica. 
Cowie & Co. 

SMALL as may be the merit of these ‘ Six Essays,’ 





the subject to which they refer is so important, 


not only as applicable to Jamaica, but in a far 
greater degree to the mother country, that we 
cannot pass them over without a short notice. 

The fundamental principle of all these efforts 
is, the union of “manual and intelligent skill” 
with such a portion of mental knowledge as may 
enable the agricultural classes to discharge their 
duties in the station where Providence has place 
them: and it is asound principle. To fill the 
heads of children, who are designed “to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow,” with 
nothing but book learning—to overlook the 
necessity of early and assiduous bodily labour, 
if habits of industry are to be formed at all, is 
absolutely mischievous. If such habits be not 
acquired in early life, by the exercise of some use- 
ful manual employment, they need never be ex- 
pected. Talk as we may about the advantages of 
labour, alike to body and mind, universal experi- 
ence evinces that it is not so acceptable to the 
bulk of mankind as to be voluntarily undertaken. 
On the contrary, what is more carefully shunned, 
whenever the opportunity is offered to man or 
child? If undertaken at all, it is in obedience 
to that necessity which the wants of our being 
impose. 

It hath the primest, oldest curse upon 't, 
and all the reasoning in the world will neither 
change its nature nor the disposition of mankind 
towardsit. 

These opinions will not, we feel assured, lead 
any one to suspect that we are hostile to the 
cause of rational education. Of that the 4the- 
ne@um has ever been the zealous advocate. We 
would, indeed, have not only every peasant and 
mechanic, but every woman and child, in the 
kingdom able to read English well, to write, 
and to cast accounts to a certain extent—say to 
the four primary rules of arithmetic, simple and 
compound, Less than this, in every stage of 
society, we hold to be insufficient for any being, 
so far as regards either this or a future life; and 
where less is known, let the Government bear 
the responsibility ! But whether it would be 
wise, if it were practicable, to encourage the 
bulk of the people to advance beyond this limit, 
may be doubted. Every child, indeed, has a 
right to have every facility given to him for the 
full developement of his faculties ; but the broad 
distinction of common sense is, educate all chil- 
dren so far as may enable them to understand 
the duties expected from them, both at that 
season and in after life—so as to make them 
good members of a family, good subjects, and 
good handicraftsmen of some kind, and leave it 
open to the exceptional few to push their studies 
further, if they have the zeal and the ability. 
Whatever degree of book learning might be 
judged advisable, it should be accompanied, 
almost ab initio, with that kind of bodily em- 
ployment to which the child is destined : cer- 
tainly the tenth year should not be passed before 
this concurrent discipline were adopted. It is 
with bodily as with mental labour—the habit 
cannot be too early acquired; and from the 
daily course of life we perceive that frequently 
in either, sometimes in both respects, the season 
of acquisition is past for ever—at so early an age, 
too, as tosurprise men who have not attended to 
the laws of our intellectual conformation. The 
relative proportion of time for each of these ob- 
jects (so dissimilar in appearance, but indis- 
putably connected as parts of the same educa- 
tional discipline) is an arbitrary matter, and 
might vary according totimes and circumstances ; 
yet it may be established as a principle, that 
even in early youth, the mental part of the edu- 
cation should never exceed one half of the day. 

This union of bodily with mental labour in 
the great work of education, is, as we have 
already intimated, the leading feature of the 
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necessity of making practical industry the 
primary object of the schools proposed to be 
established — mental instruction being held 
secondary and collateral.” 

But ifthey agree on the fundamental principle, 
they differ widely as to the details. ‘Thus one 
would have ‘the book instruction” confined to 
two or three afternoons in the week; another 
thinks two hours daily quite enough; a third 
votes for three entire days. And, as may be 
expected, there is the same difference as to the 
branches of education that should be ren- 
dered imperative. One thinks a little reading 
and writing ample for the wants of our agricul- 
tural population; another will enable all the 
children to read and write well; a third will 
add accounts; a fourth insists on “ reading, 
writing, English grammar, arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, chemistry (so far as it relates to agricul- 
ture), mechanics, natural philosophy, botany 
and geography! There are opinions equally 
different. and equally striking on other matters, 
One would have the boys boarded and clothed 
in the houses of their parents; another, in the 
school; while a third would receive both. This 
writer would have the industrial instruction 
confined to agriculture, and the trades connected 
with it, as the smith’s and carpenter’s; while 
that would embrace every useful species of 
handicraft. The gentleman who won Lord 
Elgin’s prize embraces a middle view :— 

“The school being illustratively taken at one hun- 
dred youths, I purpose that twenty-five of them 
shall be females, for instruction in habits of the 
most useful (not ornamental) kinds of needlework, 
washing, clear-starching, ironing, plain cooking, and 
household economy; bread-baking, milking cows, 
tending small stock, garden and grass cultivation, 
and tending the sick: seventy-five, therefore, would 
be males, for instruction in farm-yard and cottage 
economy; cultivation and manufacture of staple 
produce ; rural occupations generally; tending cattle 
and horses, and rearing pigs and sheep; in grass, 
‘ provisions,’ and garden culture; and also in plain 
and ordinary handicrafts of rough carpentering,— 
construction of field gates, fencings, making and 
mending farm implements, wheels, rough smith’s 
work, nail making; together with something of 
thatching, shingling, slating, tiling, mortar-making 
and bricklaying; and, where practicable, lime and 
charcoal burning, brick and tile making.” 

Amidst sentiments so contradictory, it is not 
difficult to discover the truth of the basis on 
which each system rests. The great object of 
policy—“ Teach a boy how to earn his live- 
lihood at the very time you are furnishing him 
with a requisite share of book learning,”—is the 
most important that can be submitted to society, 
and especially to the legislative part of it. Until 
we have schools in the rural districts for practi- 
cal instruction in agriculture and the trades in- 
separable from it, and in towns for the other 
mechanical and handicraft branches of industry 
necessary to the wantsof life, wemustnotexpect 
to see a sound, a healthful, or a happy state of 
society. Large as the establishments for either 
purpose would inevitably be, if they were to be 
at all commensurate with the magnitude of the 
benefits proposed, they would not cost more 
than is now annually expended in visionary, 
useless, or even mischievous schemes—nor one- 
half as much, as, in time, they would be self- 
supporting. This would be true education. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have restricted 
ourselves to what are called the lower orders of 
society; but we have scarcely a doubt that, 
with some modification, the system in question, 
the union of mental and useful bodily exercise, 
might be extended with great advantage to the 
higher grades. We do not believe that the 
progress in scientific or literary knowledge is at 
all impeded by bodily labour: on the contrary, 


Put two boys of the same age and capacity to 
school ; let them study exactly the oer ween. to 
of learning ; let one of them be left wholly to 
his studies, and the other allowed two or three 
hours daily to learn a trade, and, in our opinion, 
the latter (other things being equal) will out- 
strip the former. It cannot be otherwise: a 
bow always bent loses its elasticity and power. 
On this subject, one (and but one) of the Susans 
before us dwells for a moment :— 

“Tt would seem at first blush that, abstracting 
several hours per day from the period allotted to 
study would retard the progress of the student. This 
is not the case. The hours that, in otherinstitutions, 
are appropriated to recreation and play, may be 
economized in such a manner that little less time is 
devoted to study in Industrial Schools than in others: 
but were the whole time of labour taken from the 
hours of study, the pupil would lose nothing in 
point of scholarship. The knowledge acquired does 
not depend so much upon the time spent in study as 
upon the intenseness of the application. The first 
three or four hours of close mental application, I 
might almost say the first two or three, accomplish 
more than the rest of the day, if the studies be not 
intermitted with exercise. How many hours appro- 
priated to study are spent in vain efforts to command 
mentalenergy ? The wearied brain cripples all the 
action of the intellect and enfeebles all its powers. 
When such a stultity is creeping over the student, 
away with apparatus and experiments—away with 
lectures and lexicons—let him seek the pure air of 
Heaven, and forget himself in the joyous excitement 
of muscular exertion. Who has not felt the revivi- 
fying magic of labour at such atime? There seems 
to be a resurrection of the mind: it returns with 
zest and vigour to pursuits that, an hour ago, were 
its burden and bane. Analysis and classification, 
analogy and comparison, that before ‘ dragged their 
slow length along,’ are now intuitive processes, and 
freshness and beauty are imparted to all the mental 
phenomena. The Reverend Professor Stuart, one 
of the most learned men of the age, says:—* He 
that knows anything, as he should, of the discipline 
of mind, knows that when fitted for action it willdo 
more in an hour than it will for days when not fitted. 
The exhilaration of exercise is essential to its most 
successful operation.’ Professor Mitchell, in his 
‘Hints to Students,’ says:—‘The manual labour 
system of education will, on strictly physiological 
principles, enable the student to make greater ad- 
vances in any given time of study than can be real- 
ized by the system in general use.’ ” 


But there is yet another view in which this 
subject demands our attention, and one of which 
the paramount importance will be acknowledged 
by everybody: we allude to the inseparable 
connexion between exercise and health, between 
the want of it and disease. Here again we adopt 
the language of the writer just quoted, the Rev. 
C. S. Renshaw :— 

“Tt is a strange fact that almost every modern 
system of education overlooks man’s moral wants— 
his physical structure—and contemplates him as 
merely a creature of intellect. * * Comparethe pallid, 
feeble, yawning graduate, as he leaves his Alma 
Mater, with the elastic, cheerful, sturdy youth, who, 
a few years before, was matriculated, and you may 
read the legitimate influence of neglecting physical 
culture at the period when the human frame is most 
rapidly developing itself. It is estimated, by those 
acquainted with the statistics of education, that 
twenty-five per cent. of those who commence 
theological studies never enter the ministry,—their 
health is sacrificed to their studies; and that not 
more than twenty per cent. enter the sacred desk 
with constitutions sensibly unimpaired by their course 
of preparation. If such are the results in theological 
institutions, where the more demoralizing influences 
are unknown, it may be safely assumed that, at least, 
an equal havoc is made amongst the students of clas- 
sical institutions; and what an aggregate does this 
present of shipwrecked hope, of blighted promise, 
of disease, and wasting, and death, amongst the 
pride and flower of the nation! Says the Rev. Dr. 
Miller—‘ The waste of health, and strength, and 


talent and high promise, is enough to make any ins 
telligent observer weep. I should say of those who 
deserve the character of close students, full one-h, 
if not more, injure themselves by an injudicioug 
neglect of exercise ; and, of this number, full one. 
fourth, if not one-third, lay a foundation for feeble 
ness and disease which go with them through life and 
greatly diminish both their usefulness and enjoyment: 
indeed, of candidates for the ministry who haye been 
habitual students, I doubt whether one in six, op 
even one in eight, brings to the pubtic service of the 
sanctuary an unimpaired constitution. My whole 
observation and experience, ever since I became ca. 
pable of observing at all, have been most conyin 
in relation to the importance of systematic exercise 
for students. For the last twenty years my attention 
has been closely drawn to it, and my opportunities 
of observing and deciding in reference to it haye 
been numerous and very impressive.’ Were it ne. 
cessary, a volume of similar solemn testimony might 
be quoted from the writings of those entitled to be 
heard—the most eminent and enlightened instructors 
of youth.” 

These statements show that for both high and 
low, rich and poor, a change is demanded b 
all the interests of our being—mental, physical 
and moral. What is now most wanted is a calm 
exposure of existing evils, no less than a dis. 
passionate view of the benefits likely to result 
from another system. This is pre-eminently 
the duty of the press. In this spirit, we have 
devoted to the volume before us a space which 
its intrinsic merits do not deserve, but to which 
its subject is surely entitled. If the principle 
contended for be applicable to Jamaica, it is 
equally so to England. 


cing 
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Rambles in the United States and Canada, during 
the Year 1845, with a Short Account of 
Oregon. By Rubio. Clarke. 

Tuts is another of the books (unhappily, so 

common of late years), the design of which is 

to pour unmeasured contempt on everything 

American. Fortunately, however, the execu- 

tion by no means corresponds with that design. 

Seldom have we seen one more unsatisfactory 

in substance, or feeble in manner. The author 

may, as he boasts, have travelled long and far 
on this earth’s surface; but he has looked at 

Transatlantic society through the worst of all 

eo deep-rooted prejudice. Little 

as he of the spirit becoming the liberal-minded 
traveller. He is no citizen of the world. He 
takes not into account the influence of circum- 
stances on the developement of national charac- 











ter. He does not see that nations, like indivi- 
duals, may and must have their peculiarities ; 
still less does he acknowledge that, where morals 
are not concerned, they may exist anywhere 
without offence. The Americans, no doubt, have 
many characteristics which, to a European, and 
especially to an Englishman, are somewhat 
repulsive. Their manner is too bold, often im- 
pertinent; their dinners are abominable, and 
theirmode of devouring them more wolf-like than 
Christian ; their incessant squirting of tobacco- 
juice is disgusting ; while their vanity is pitiful 
and ridiculous. But with all these defects, and 
some moral ones which we are far from overlook- 
ing, they do not merit a tithe of the abuse with 
which they are here covered. In the infancy of 
society, refinement of manners is not to be ex- 
pected. Men who either reside in the forest, or 
are every moment employed in providing for 
material wants, have no opportunity, no leisure, 
no inclination to adopt the conventionalities of 
artificial life. Where no class exists correspond- 
ing with our estated gentlemen, and where there 
is no court to establish the laws of what we call 
good-breeding, it is absurd to expect many traces 
of acode so easily obeyed at Buckingham Palace, 
or in Belgrave Square. We forget that the 


















that both are animated and invigorated by it. 





life, which is daily going on among the youth of 


Americans are a young people, with all the buay- 
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impulses of that season, and taught to look with 
jess respect than they ought, perhaps, on the 
more stately and calculating measures of age. 
Men who are occupied in felling the forest, the 
true pioneers of civilization, or in hurrying to 
the Atlantic ports the produce of half a world, 
may be as usefully, though not quite so elegantly 
employed as if they were treading the mazes of 
an intricate dance at Almack’s, or practising a 
how for the Ministerial levee. 

In these observations we exclude morals, 
which are everywhere of equal obligation, 
Are the republicans more deficient in this respect 
than the nations of the Old World? Our au- 
thor asserts that they are; and it must be con- 
fessed, that the conduct of the repudiating States 
gives but too much colour to the accusation. 
No language can be strong enough to denounce 
the conduct in question. But why should the 
States who are honourably providing for their 
public debt be so unjustly classed with the rest? 
And why should the great body of private citi- 
zens be made responsible for the acts of a few 
local legislatures? Again: it we | be said, and 
truly said, that the American innkeepers know 
how to impose on travellers. But are such im- 
positions greater than in some parts of France, 
or Germany, or Italy,—aye, or England, Scot- 
land or Ireland? We doubt it. Oh! but the 
American is not honest; ‘he plunges into such 
rsh speculations, which, if they benefit a few, 
must end in the ruin of thousands! Let us 
wait the issue of our railway projects, before 
we throw stones at other men and other nations. 

While condemning, however, the temper and 
tone of the volume before us, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that it sometimes tells the 
truth: Indeed, for most of the statements there 
is something like a foundation; but the super- 
structure is not often warranted by them. Even 
where they are undeniably true, we must censure 
the animus which accompanies them. It is pos- 
sible for a book to consist entirely of facts, yet 
tobe a false book: the object is there, but in- 
vested in such colours as to deceive the eye. 
And little respect can we have for the logic 
which confounds the species with the individual. 
There are many rogues all over the Union, and 
especially in the Atlantic cities—ergo, the whole 
nation are rogues. Such reasoning has been ; 
and unfortunately such reasoning still is. Ecce 
signum! look into the present volume, and there 
isevidence! why then do we notice it? For 
three reasons, and good ones too. First, we 
wish to illustrate the bad spirit of the author by 
short extracts. In the next place, we hope to 
correct it by remarks of our own. Lastly, as 
even the devil can speak truth, so can our 
author, who is neither devil nor conjuror. In 
reality, he sometimes speaks a great deal of 
truth, and though it may not be agreeable to 
the most sensitive people on earth, it may be 
agreeable to others, and we may add useful too, 
especially to such (a very numerous class) as 
meditate a removal into the transatlantic world. 

As early as page 2 we have the following 
paragraph :— 

“With regard to the barefaced hypocrisy and dis- 
honesty of Americans in the eastern and middle 
States, I am perfectly borne out by one of their most 
clever and popular preachers, who said in one of his 
most admired sermons, delivered in New England,— 
You come here, and by a listless attendance at the 
House of God on Sundays, and the austere observ- 
ance of the appointed fast days, you expect to atone 
for all your wicked actions, wrong thoughts, and un- 
holy feelings in the past week—a six days’ life of 
meanness, deception, rottenness and sin!” 

Now, if we remember right, the late Rowland 
Hill on one occasion addressed something very 
ike this reproof to his congregation, but we 
do not suppose that any rational being there- 





fore inferred that the members were worse than | 
other people. Then the Americans, men and | 
women alike, are not merely ill-made, but | 
ugly | 

“The men have no shoulders: they are tall and | 
lathy like corn-stalks, and under the nape of the | 
neck they are sometimes as narrow asa female. The | 
ladies of New York have been through all time, 
which means about fifty years, so famous for their 
beauty, that I know I shall be accused of heresy, | 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness if I | 
say that it is entirely a mistake. But the truth must 
be told, and I have seen more pretty women in Lon- 
don in one day than ever I saw during all my rambles 
in the United States. That prominent point of female 
loveliness, and which the whole English race so much 
excel in, is entirely wanting in the American ladies: | 
they are as flat as their own horrid sea-coast.” 

Again :— 

“The pure red and white of English complexions 
must not be looked for in any part of the States. 
The lilies and carnations are not of American growth; 
the men are sallow, and the women tallow.” 

These extracts afford no bad illustration of 
the truth of our preliminary remarks. If the 
people have not the healthy looks of English- 
men,—if they are generally sallow and some- 
times lividly so (owing partly to the climate, 
partly to the diet, and still more to apartments 
without ventilation), both sexes are as well made 
as the natives of other countries. Among 
the women too as many are good-looking, —and 
some of almost unrivalled beauty. It may be 
that their charms are more transient than in 
countries more favoured by nature (indeed we 
know that they are); but the one fact does 
not alter the other,—that between fifteen and 
twenty-five, the ladies generally may vie with 
those of any country. 

In assailing the climate of the country, 
Rubio” is more successful ; here, unhappily, 
he is on firm ground. But even this physical 
fact is sure to be distorted in his hands. He 
calls it “‘the worst in the world;’’ but then re- 
collecting himself a little, he qualifies the sweep- 
ing assertion by calling it ‘‘the worst in the 
temperate zone’’:— 

“On the 29th of May last, in New York, the 
frost was so severe as to cut off every green thing. 
The thermometer fell to 24°, and on the 18th July 
the same thermometer was up to 104°, showing a rise 
of 80° in less thantwo months. During the cold on 
the 29th May, it seemed as if the marrow had all 
left the bones, and every one stood shivering, almost 
incapable of exertion. Not that 24° of cold is any- 
thing very intolerable when it comes at Christmas or 
in January or February, but here the excessive cold 
had been preceded by some extraordinary hot weather 
in the middle of May, and the sudden transition 
which occurred in the short space of nine or ten days 
made the sensation of cold on the 29th May most 
acute and painful; but there is a remedy for cold, 
however severe—additional clothing, additional fires, 
and extra exercise. But how are you to alleviate 
great heat ?” 

Again :— 

“T know that my friends in America will find 
fault with thus speaking of their climate ; but I will 
defy them all to point out a spot throughout the 
Union, where the thermometer has a smaller range 
or variation than 100° in the course of six months; 
unless it be a place notoriously subject to yellow 
fever. Now, can anybody call such a climate good ? 
Is it not execrable ?” 

Though there is exaggeration in some of 
Rubio’s statements (for we could easily point 
out districts immediately west of the Alleghany 
chain in New York, where the variation is not 
much greater than in England) there can be no 
doubt that the variations are generally extreme, 
and often very sudden. 

In regard to New York, our author observes : 

* Another thought occurs involuntarily to the 
pedestrian through the city, where are the old men 





and women? You see none, absolutely none, The 


fact is, from the statistical tables published, the mor- 
tality of the American cities and towns is frightful !” 

He might have made the observation every- 
where ; and it is a consideration of too much 
importance to be overlooked by any emigrant. 

With all his spleen, even “ Rubio” can find 
some things to commend in the great Republic. 
Among these is the pilot service of New York, 
which he admits is ‘ nearly perfect’’ :— 

“There are seventy pilots, all middle-aged men, 


|and none are eligible except total abstinence men; 


therefore, vessels are never lost owing to drunken 
pilots ; this is impossible. The English might here 
borrow a leaf out of the American book. It fre 
quently happers, on arriving in the English Channel, 
that the pilot who boards you is a man of seventy 
years of age, and I have known him hoisted up with 
atackle, because he was too infirm for climbing up 
the side-ladder; but an important service like that 
of pilots should be limited to the ages between thirty 
and sixty. And, moreover, the first thing an English 
pilot asks for is a glass of grog ; whilst the New York 
pilot who boarded us, a hundred miles from the port, 
in common with the other sixty-nine of the frater- 
nity, are pledged to drink nothing stronger than tea 
or coffee, or they would be refused a licence.” 

Nor can he avoid praising the steam-vessels 
of the Union, which are at once splendid, 
spacious, cheap, and comfortable :— 

* But to return to the magnificent steamers on the 
north and east rivers. They are as truly surprising 
in their dimensions as they are convenient, and pro- 
fuse in their decorations. Fifteen steamboats make a 
mile: this is a new rule of arithmetic, only found 
out in America, and I mention it because it is much 
more easy than to remember that they are three 
hundred and fifty feet long each. The Americans 
of all classes are a travelling people, eminently so as 
confined to their own country; but they know nothing 
of any other countries, The United States is large 
enough, they think, to satisfy the most greedy of tra- 
vellers, and the price of travelling is so cheap that, 
as the whole population lives in boarding houses, it 
is as cheap to be travelling asto be stopping at home, 
if you can apply such a word as home to a boarding 
house. For instance, in these moving palaces, which 
go twice a-day to Albany, one hundred and fifty 
miles, as far as Margate and back again, I paid two 
shillings, but I might have gone the same day for one 
shilling, by another boat not quite so new and splen- 
did. Only think, to Margate and back for one shil- 
ling! We sate down two hundred to dinner, and 
an excellent dinner we had, but it was two shillings 
each, rather a high price. I noticed that everybody 
drank watcr. I hardly remember one single cork 
being drawn during the whole dinner ; perhaps there 
was not one! Now, here isa fact as truly astounding 
as the vast proportions and magnificent fittings of the 
steamer, and I thought to myself, who can stop the 
progress of a nation that, to an unlimited extent of 
fertile land, adds these two grand auxiliaries of steam 
and temperance ? Steam has done wonders for 
America, and is only in its infancy ; and yet, omni- 
potent as it is for developing the power and wealth of 
the growing states, yet the universal diffusion of tem- 
perance is calculated to secure the greatest amount 
of individual happiness.” 

Equally remarkable is the enterprise of this 
astonishing Republic. She has accomplished 
works, the bare sight of which makes old and 
richer nations stagger. Her boundless resources 
are called forth in a manner to excite the admira- 
tion of the world. Her roads, canals, viaducts, 
are truly wonderful. Even in humble matters, 
she has a genius of her own :— 

“ One need not walk through the many streets in 
New York without witnessing in one of them a re- 
moval or lifting up of a house ; this is almost peculiar 
to American mechanics, and I was never tired of 
looking at it. The practice has contributed very 
much to the straightness and uniformity of the streets, 
and so perfectly at home are they at it, that if an 
advertisement were to appear in the ‘Sun,’ the 
‘ Herald,’ or the ‘ Tribune,’ to remove the London 
Mansion House to Hampstead Heath, there would 
be several offers for the job, As for the north side 
of Middle Row, they would think nothing of removing 
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it bodily at once to the Model Prison at Clerkenwell 
without any of the young misses of the family being 
in the slightest degree interrupted in their usual avo- 
cations. As for the everlasting and dangerous nui- 
sance of Holborn Hill, which I have been looking 
at more in sorrow than in anger for these forty years, 
in New York it would be levelled in a week. A 
worthy tradesman in the city of Brooklyn, opposite 
New York, wanted to convert his two parlour win- 
dows into a shop-front ; ‘ No, no,’ said the builder, 
* don’t throw away your parlour, I will lift the house 
up, and build you a mach better, loftier, and more 
spacious shop, where the parlour now stands. The 
screws and timbers were accordingly brought, and I 
saw the two-story brick house go up slowly and im- 
perceptibly, whilst the daughters were looking out 
of window, as if nothing was going on more than 
usual. I watched the alteration every time I crossed 
the ferry to Brooklyn, and in the course of two or 
three weeks the tradesman was occupying his new 
and handsome store, as the shops are called.” 

But with all her advantages, natural and ac- 
quired, it is a question of great interest without 
as well as within the Union, how long the Re- 
public will go on and prosper. There is but | 
too much truth, we fear, in the following specula- | 
tions :— | 

“ Tt needs no ghost to come from the grave to tell 
us that the glory will be departed from the United | 
States long before they attain their expected popu- | 
lation of a hundred millions, and that, long before | 
that period, the ‘Queen of the World and the child | 
of the skies’ will most likely be split into three or | 
four separate governments. The present cabinet of 
Colonel Polk is weak in the extreme, and so are all 
the heads of departments; and we all know to be 
weak isto be miserable. The chief himself is already 
tired of his elevation, which he finds to be not alto- 
gether a bed of velvet; and, though it may be fun 
to the democrats who elected him, the Great Un- 
known, out of sheer opposition to a worthy and vir- 
tuous man, Henry Clay, yet it was death to him, and | 
he publicly declared, before he had been three months | 
at the White House, that he had no intention, at the 
end of his four years of kingship, to offer himself 
again as the representative of the sovereign people! 
The Colonel is considered by the few who know him 
asa plain, straightforward man for a lawyer, with 
firmness and courage, but knows nothing of the science 
of government, which should only be entrusted to | 
him who possesses most virtue, most knowledge, and | 
most intellect. But these, though they are recom- 
mendations in old and experienced countries, are the 
very worst and most fatal qualifications to a candi- 
date’s success in America for the presidential chair. 
No honest man can ever be President of America again. 
The day of the Washingtons and Jeffersons is past, 
never to return. The people publicly declare that 
they do not want the best man; they want the most 
available man. If you elect me I will appoint you ; 
and as all the servants of the Government are 
abruptly turned out at a general election every four 
years, it gives the new President immense patronage, 
and for the first half-year of his office he is obliged 
to work like a horse in considering upon and filling 
up the ten thousand offices that suddenly become 
vacant. ‘ Rotation to office’ is one of the watchwords 
of every party in America, but particularly of the 
democrats.” 

“Rubio” is a great enemy to emigration for 
objects purely agricultural; and he gives a 
melancholy account of one respectable English 
family. ‘There can be no doubt, we suppose, 
that the Birkbecks are referred to, though the 
name is suppressed :— 

“*Tt is impossible for an English agriculturist to 
succeed in this country,’ said the surgeon, ‘ whether 
he has capital or not. Without money he would 
stand perhaps a better chance, but either way it is 
impossible. As soon as Mr. arrived in this 
country he was sanguine of success; all his neigh- 
bours entered into an agreement among each other 
by every means to obtain his ready money; and 
though the real price of Indian corn was only five- 
pence per bushel, amongst themselves, yet, when Mr, 
became a buyer, as he must be to a large extent, 





| 








the price ¢o him was to be a dollar, or four shillings 
per bushel ; 


and they all religiously adhered to this 





piece of roguery on every occasion to fleece the rich 
Britisher, who, so far from repining at the high price, 
saw in it the very element of success, and wrote 
home those well-remembered letters, and calculations 
of wealth, by growing thousands of acresof prairie land 
with Indian corn at eighty bushels per acre, and four 
shillings per bushel, but which, fortunately, deceived 
nobody but himself! Perhaps no Englishman eyer 
emigrated to America with greateradvantagesthan Mr. 
With a large capital and still larger experience 
asa practical farmer, he carried with him his own soci- 
ety of several educated sons and daughters; and the 
only mistake he seems to have made, and a fatal 
one it was, was not going to Upper Canada instead 
of to the United States. Had the family gone to 
the English side of Lake Erie instead of the American, 
with such advantages as they possessed, everything 
they touched would have turned to gold; the sons 
and daughters would have married into the first 
Canadian families.” 

We fully concur with ‘‘ Rubio” that Canada 
West as a home, is preferable to the United 
States. The climate is more healthy; the land 
is quite as fertile; the taxes are much lower ; 
and the people though villanous enough in some 
parts, are of a class superior to the destitute 
beings who establish themselves in southern 
localities. There too is rational freedom,—which 
eschews at once the despotism of one and of many. 
There you may think and say what you please. 
In the Union you have indeed permission to 
think ; but if you speak contrary to the general 
sentiment, your life is not worth an hour’s 
purchase. But though there are many traits in 
the American character which we do not like, 
unlike Rubio we maintain that with all their 
faults, they have many good and some admirable 
qualities. Indiscriminate censure like Rubio’s 
is odious; and it is foolish too, for it defeats the 
very end in view. 








| The Gospel Narrative, according to the Autho- 


rized Texts of the Evangelists, without Repe- 

tition or Omission. With a Continuous Expo- 

sition, Marginal Proofs in full, and Notes 
briefly collected from the best Critics and Com- 
mentators. By the Rev. John Forster, 

M.A., Her Majesty’s Chaplain of the Savoy. 

Parker. 

Tuoven it is the duty of the A/heneum to notice 
all books of importance that appear in our own 
language and country, we generally dismiss 
scriptural and theological subjects with perhaps 
greater brevity than the compilers or the authors 
approve. We do so because our object is rather 
literary than religious, never polemical; and 
because each great section of the Christian world 
has its own periodical, with ample space for 
such inquiries. From time to time, however, 
occasions do arise when it becomes advisable 
to deviate from our rule, and to this exception 
‘The Gospel Narrative’ has a claim. 

It has often been our duty to notice Harmo- 
nies of the Gospels in Greek and English, and 
with praise; but on no occasion, in regard to 
English versions, has a higher degree of praise 
been demanded from us than on the present. From 
the title it may be perceived that Mr. Forster is 
something more than a harmonist. The ‘Con- 
tinuous Exposition,’ which is in italics, has the 
rare merit of going just so far only as the con- 
text warrants; there is nothing arbitrary, nothing 
forced. Wherever the authorized translation is 
defective (and it is often so), the evil is reme- 


died by an immediate reference to the original | 


Greek. Both of these improvements have a 
value too obvious to require further indication. 
But there is a third, which most readers will admit 
to be of at least equal importance—copious foot- 
notes. If these merely illustrated the leading 
doctrines of the Gospel, they would be agreeable 
only to that portion of the Christian world 
to which the editor belongs. But, we are 


happy to say, they do more than this, singe 
they illustrate the history, geography, usages 
and opinions of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
antiquity. Hence the volume must necessarily be 
useful to two classes,—the student in theology no 
less than the plain unlearned reader. It exhibits 
research as well as judgment evinced in the selec. 
tion of the illustrative matter; and the whole isso 
condensed as to contain an epitome of Christian 
doctrine and antiquities. It ought to be, and 
we hope it will be, very generally adopted, not 
by students only, but in private families, 

The work is divided, not into chapters and 
verses, but into sections, each containing some 
distinct portion of our Saviour'’s life and minis- 
try. This is as it should be; there is no logic 
in the old system. And justice to the editor 
compels us farther to add, that his marginal refe. 
rences are on a plan superior to that adopted in 
our common Bibles: they are at once authorita- 
tive and illustrative ; they sanction and explain, 
It is greatly to be wished that the other parts 
of Scripture were similarly illustrated. In his 
recently published Bible, Dr. Hussey has done 
much—much to deserve our gratitude; but he 
is often too brief, and he has no foot-notes, 





The Spirit of German Poetry. 
Smith. 
We have here, in the cheap and popular form 
of ‘Smith’s Standard Library,’ a series of criti- 
cal and biographical notices, and of transla- 
tions from the German poets, comprising both 
the earliest and latest specimens. These chap- 
ters on the Teutonic muse contain much informa- 
tion, conveyed in a popular style, though some- 
times characterized by a levity of manner which 
we wish had not been affected: for that it is 
affectation is clear from their general tone, which 
is grave and discriminative. Mr. Gostick pro- 
perly distinguishes between the features peculiar 
to German and English poetry, and judges cor- 
rectly when he says, that we may best arrive at 
a proper appreciation by a fair analysis of their 
productions. He neither agrees with those who 
have ranked Goethe with Shakspeare, and 
classified ‘Faust’ with ‘ Othello,’ nor with those 
who have styled Goethe “the master of hum- 
bug,” and condemned German poetry altogether 
as mystical, puerile, and sentimental. He 
acknowledges that many German works are 
little in accordance with English taste; and 
adds that, ‘if we seek for Shakspeare’s dramatic 
vigour and variety, for Milton’s grandeur of 
imagination, or for Byron’s gloom and passion, 
we can find them at home.” Of the old popular 
legends of Germany he speaks also with great 
respect, and gives, in particular, what was 
much wanted, a succinct and intelligible account 
of the ancient epic of the ‘ Niebelungen-lied.’ 
“The date of this poem is somewhere in the 
twelfth century, but in all probability it was founded 
upon and grew genially out of old tragical ballads of 
a very early origin. Something more than the slight 
fragments from misty old times, from which our Mac- 
pherson composed his incongruous ‘ Ossian,’ 1n- 
spired the minstrel, or minstrels, who, even in the 


By J. Gostick, 


| palmy days of chivalry, dared to confront the sent 


mental lays of the period with this grim representa- 
tion of the stern old times of Gunther, Siegfried, and 
Hagen. * * Here is the tale of bloodshed: like 
Homer’s story, it begins with a fair woman :— 

In Burgundy there flourished a maiden wondrous fair— 
In all the lands around none with her could compare. |. 
And Kriemhilde was the name of this most beauteous maid, 
For whose sake many warriors brave in bloody graves were 

laid. 

Our heroine had received, in a dream, such an unfa- 
yourable omen of marriage, that she had resolved to 
spend her days in celibacy. But there was one des- 
tined to shake the maiden’s determination. The 
fame of her beauty aroused the spirit of Siegfried, 
son of Siegmund, king of Netherland. Armed with 





a magical sword, and a cap that made its wearer ine 
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yisible, besides being rendered invulnerable in body 
put for one unlucky spot between his shoulders) 
by bathing in the blood of a conquered dragon, he 
considered himself amply prepared for the enterprise 
of gallantry upon which he set out—to win the hand 
of Kriemhilde, * * with the attendance of only 
twelve knights. The queen of Siegelind and her 
ladies prepared suitable array for the young hero, 
and he departed, as we should say, ‘in excellent 
spirits’ * * We cannot accompany the hero 
through all his adventures at the court of Burgundy. 
Here, having gained the favour of King Gunther 
(Kriemhilde’s brother), by assisting him in the 
overthrow of many enemies, Siegfried proceeds fur- 
ther in his good fortune by persuading Kriemhilde 
to lay aside all memory of her ominous dream, and 
accept him as her betrothed. But we must not thus 
drily pass over all details of the only affaire du cceur 
which relieves the atrocities of this sanguinary old 
epic. Here are some pleasant glimpses of true love 
in a barbarous age :— 
The ladies of King Gunther’s court inquired the hero’s 


name, . P 

And whence the bold and noble knight, and why he hither 
came, 6a 

So beautiful in person, and so splendid in array— 

«Tis the hero of the Netherland,” the gallant courtiers say. 

At every game and spectacle the hero was displayed, 

Who carried in his heart the image of the maid ; 

And the maiden, still unseen, though he came her love to 


win, 
Had kindly thoughts for him her secret bosom in. 


For when, within the court, the knights and squires would 
lay 

With lances, spears, and swords, in battle-like array, 

Kriemhilde, through her window, would watch the pastime 
long ; is , 

No better pastime needed she, if he was in the throng! 

And had he known that she whom he carried in his breast 

Was looking from her window, and marked him from the 


rest, 
Or had he met her eye there, I verily believe 
He would have been as happy as a man may be and live! 


Siegfried had proved himselfa genuine hero of ro- 
mance, by daring to fall in love with an unseen lady. 
No wonder that he was impatient for an interview. 
There are touches in the following scene which seem 
too delicate for the rude rhapsodist of the * Niebe- 
lungen-lied’ :— 

She came out from her chamber: so comes the morning red 
Forth from the gloomy clouds ; upon her dress were spread 
Bright gems ; her glowing cheeks her secret love confess'd; 
Of all the maids on earth she the fairest was and best. 

For as among the stars the full moon clearly gleams, 

And scatters every cloud with ner bright and silver beams, 
So mid the other ladies Kriemhilde’s beauty shone ; 

The hearts of many heroes beat high as they looked on. 


The chamberlains before her walked, in costly garments 
dress‘d, 

To see the lovely maiden the warriors onward pressed ; 

As Siegfried stood expecting to look upon her face, 

By turns, despair and love found within his bosom place. 


Thus said he to himself : ‘‘ How could I ever deem 

That I could win the maid? ’twas but an idle dream; 

But if I cannot win her, than I were better dead.” 

And with his thoughts his cheeks, by turns, were pale and 
red. 

Said one of the Burgundians,—the chamberlain Gernot— 

“The hero who has fought for us must not be now forgot ; 

80 let the maiden welcome him before this company, 

And give him thanks and praises due for all his bravery.” 

The servants found the hero bold, Siegfried of Netherland, 

And bade him boldly come in front of all the warriors’ 
band: 

“King Gunther to his presence is pleased to summon you, 
t his sister may salute you, and give the honour due.” 
His soul rose high within him when he saw Kriemhilde 

there, 
And rosy flushed his cheeks as spoke the maiden fair: 
“I bid you welcome, Siegfried, a warrior good and brave!” 
The kindly salutation new strength and courage gave. 
To thank her for her kindness the hero bowed his head, 
And love drew near together the hero and the maid; 
For, as he bowed his head, a stolen glance was cast, 
And, suddenly, from eye to eye the tender secret passed. 
That he kissed Kriemhilde’s hand, upon this happy day, 
In the fervour of his love, is more than Ican say; 
Yet I cannot well believe he would let the moment flee 
Without such proper sign of his love and constancy. 
In all the summer season, or the pleasant month of May, 
He never had such pleasure as on that happy day, 7 
When he walked beside the maiden whom he came to make 
his bride,— 
When Kriemhilde, whom he loved, was walking by his side! 


Soon after this favourable opening of his courtship, 
egfried recommends himself to King Gunther, by 
assisting him in winning the hand of a tremendous 
Amazon, named Brunhilde queen of Isenland. 


Si 





This was done by fulfilling the arduous conditions 
with which this queen proffered her hand to every 
bold suitor,— by vanquishing her majesty in the 
sports of throwing the spear, leaping, and hurling a 
prodigious mass of stone, like one of Homer's heroes 
on the Trojan plain. Asa reward for this assist- 
ance, King Gunther gave to Siegfried the hand of 
Kriemhilde, and their marriage took place soon after 
the conquest of Queen Brunhilde. But now we 
have two ladies (and both proud ones) in the plot, 
and it is no wonder if we soon scent mischief at the 
court of King Gunther. The queen, Brunhilde, 
was offended at the apparent low rank of Siegfried, 
who had dared to match himself with royalty. 
Moreover, Siegfried had been called in to complete 
the conquest of the Amazon, who had turned the 
bridal-chamber into a battle-ground, had almost 
beaten her royal husband to death, and, after bind- 
ing him hand and foot with her girdle, had com- 
pleted the ignominy by suspending him upon a nail 
in the wall! Such a conflict, in such a place, was, 
surely, never described by any other epic poet; but 
we must pass over all the grotesque and amusing 
details. After a very hard fight with the royal 
lioness, Siegfried left her thoroughly subdued, and 
meek as a lamb, and bore away, as trophies of his 
victory, her girdle and her ring. These trophies, in 
an ill-omened hour, he gave to his wife Kriemhilde. 
Marvellous to tell, after this seed of dissension had 
been sown, two years were allowed to pass away in 
peace! This, however, may be explained by the 
fact that the ladies were kept asunder ; for Siegfried 
had taken his wife to his own country. But Queen 
Brunhilde, intent on a quarrel, reminded her husband 


that the hero of the Netherland had neglected to | 


present himself at the court. Accordingly, Siegfried 
and Kriemhilde were invited to the court at Worms. 
Here the ladies encountered each other, and, ina 
little time, materials were concocted for ire more fell 
than that of Achilles, and consequent battles more 
sanguinary than any that stained the plain of Troy. 
Queen Brunhilde and Kriemhilde had not been 
long together before-they engaged on a most dan- 
gerous topic of conversation,—the comparative ex- 
ceilence of their respective husbands, What but evil 
could arise from such a discussion? * * Queen 
Brunhilde, mad with wrath, soon laid a plot of ven- 
geance, and engaged the fiercest hero of Burgundy, 
Hagen, the uncle of King Gunther, to revenge upon 
Siegfried the insult offered by his wife; though the 


hero of the Netherland denied, with an oath, all | 


participation in the offence; and even, to confirm 
his oath, promised to inflict a severe punishment on 
his lady. But Hagen hated Siegfried on his own 
account, and undertook the work of revenge asa 
labour of love. Having won deceitfully from Kriem- 
hilde the secret of the only vulnerable spot in her 
husband’s body, he invited the young hero to join 
a hunting-party. * * Hagen cruelly caused the 
corpse of the murdered Siegfried to be laid at 
Kriemhilde’s chamber-door. Long and deep was 
the mourning for Siegfried. But now, while Brun- 
hilde felt satiated with revenge, the widowed Kriem- 
hilde, in her turn, began to meditate dire vengeance. 
She went home with her father-in-law, Siegmund, 
to the Netherland. Here, after a time, she received 
an embassy from Etzel, king of the Huns, praying 
that she would give him her hand. She took a 
second husband, as an instrument to avenge the 
death of Siegfried ; and, amid all the splendours of 
the marriage festivity, her heart was nursing thoughts 
of destruction for her enemies, After the lapse of 
thirteen years, she returned the unfriendly comp!i- 
ment of Queen Brunhilde, which had led to the 
murder of Siegfried, by inviting King Gunther, his 
brothers, and his uncle Hagen, to a great feast in 
Hungary. After some doubts and suspicions, this 
invitation was accepted; and the king set out for 
Hungary, with a company of 1,000 knights and 9,000 
squires, as ready for a fray as for a feast. Kriem- 
hilde, now the queen of the Huns, began the quar- 
rel by demanding from Hagen the treasure of her 
former husband, Siegfried; of which he rudely re- 
fused to give any account. The next morning after 
their arrival King Etzel invited his guests to at- 
tend mass with him; but his treacherous design 
was avoided by the companions of King Gunther, 
who went to church in full armour. After mass, 
there was a great banquet, where Etzel and his 

















knights prudently imitated the guests from Bur- 


gundy, and sat at table armed to the teeth. A grim 
company, where the parties were as ready to spill 
each other's blood as to pour out wine! The fero- 
cious Hagen, who seemed eager to bring secret ill- 
will into open strife, cast an insult upon the young 
prince, Ortlieb, the son of Etzel and Kriemhilde. 
After this, swords stayed not long in their sheaths. 
The onslaught was commenced by King Etzel’s 
brother, named Blodelin, who accused Dankwart, 
the brother of Hagen, as one of Siegfried’s mur- 
derers, Dankwart answered the charge by striking 
off the head of Blodelin, And now began a scene 
of horrible carnage. The Burgundian squires, led 
on by Dankwart, drove out from the dining-hall the 
knights of King Etzel; but these, soon returning to 
the charge with augmented numbers, slew all the 
nine thousand. Dankwart cut his way through the 
Huns, and announced to his formidable brother, 
Hagen, the murder of the squires; upon which 
Hagen began battle in the hall, where the kings, 
Gunther and Etzel, with their respective companies 
of knights, were sitting, by striking off the head of 
the young prince, which fell into the lap of Queen 
Kriemhilde. Immediately began an onslaught as 
violent as that in the squires’ hall. King Etzel and 
his queen were rescued from the slaughter by the 
stout knight Dietrich, who bore them away in his 
arms. The knights of Burgundy avenged the 
slaughter of their squires by slaying the seven thou- 
sand knights of King Etzel, and throwing their 
bodies out of the hall window. But Kriemhilde 
soon renewed the conflict, by bringing against the 
Burgundian knights an army of twenty thousand 
Huns. After a fierce fight, when the Huns had 
lost great numbers, and only six hundred of the 
heroes of Burgundy remained, the hall was fired ; 
and, in the madness of their rage and thirst, Hagen 
and his company drank the blood of their foes. The 
fire was quenched ; and, on the next morning, the 
besieged knights slew another host of Huns. But 
now the story becomes monotonous in its catastrophe 
of carnage. Yet in this part of the old legend of 
blood-shedding we find the only trait of anything 
like gentleness and generosity which relieves the 
crimson of its pages. This is in the character of 
Rudiger, the Hunnish knight, who had performed 
the rites of hospitality to the Burgundian knights 
upon their journey, and was only prevailed upon to 
join in the slanghter by the earnest entreaties of the 
king and the queen. Before he joined battle, he 
supplied Hagen with his own shield ; and even this 
stern man-killer was so far moved by the compli- 
ment that he vowed to spare Rudiger’s life. But 
this brave knight fell by another hand, and all his 
fellow knights, after fighting until the Burgundian 
heroes were reduced to a few, were numbered with 
the slain. We hurry over the piles of the dead to 
the conclusion, where we find none left in the bloody 
hall but King Gunther and Hagen. Dietrich, at 
last, after another hard fight, succeeded in binding 
and carrying captive King Gunther and Hagen. 
Queen Kriemhilde demanded of the latter the secret 
of Siegfried’s hidden treasure, and, on his refusal to 
disclose it, commanded the head of her own brother, 
King Gunther, to be struck off—which, of course, 
was instantly done. Hagen still persisted in his re- 
fusal, and the heroine, unsheathing the magic sword 
of her former husband, next struck off the head of 
her uncle! Even King Etzel wept over the death 
of the stern hero by the hand of a woman. The 
poem concludes with one hard stroke of poetical jus- 
tice,—the death of the woman from whose tongue 
one bitter word had stirred up all this fatal strife! 
Hildebrand, the friend of Dietrich, not bearing that 
a hero should perish unrevenged, plunged his fal- 
chion into the side of the queen, who fell to fill the 
number of the slain; and Dietrich and King Etzel 
are left to mourn and bury the dead. The rhapso- 
dist gives one short moral (and a very bad one) to 
all this murder, saying :— 
Thus love doth evermore its dole and sorrow bring ;— 

then breaks off with :— 

But what, since then, befel; I cannot sing or say. 
Such is the story of the famous ‘ Niebelungen-lied,” 
a production which has supplied dramatic subjects 
to German painters, such as Cornelius aud Schnorr, 
for the decoration of the King of Bavaria’s palace at 
Munich, And, if stripped of its charms of style, 
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how much better would the bare argument even of 
the ‘Iliad’ appear? How far would ‘ divine’ 
Achilles tower, in true strength and greatness, above 
the ferocious, bloody-handed Hagen? There is a 
moral even in this old German epic, though it might be 
far from the thoughts of the rhapsodist, who poured it 
forth, evidently, con amore. It is a sincere exposure 
of the old times of violence, the days of heroes re- 
nowned for strength, but who were weaker than 
babes in every true manly virtue. That to forgive 
injuries, to make peace, to subdue violent passions, 
isa task proving a greater strength and a sterner 
courage than all evinced in the carnage of the ‘Iliad’ 
or the ‘ Niebelungen-lied,’ was a truth unknown in 
the days of King Gunther and his hero Hagen. The 
only interest which this singular old epic retains is 
in its style. Here it may claim a pre-eminence over 
many poems, superior in other respects, which have 
usurped the name of the epic. In the clear'style of 
its narrative, and the natveté with which the old 
rhapsodist often dashes off a striking picture in a 
few simple lines, there is presented a profitable study 
even for some modern poets.” 

Something of the occasional flippancy of 
style of which we have complained may be 
traced in the above extract. The morality of 
an epic poem is not to be judged of by its final 
apothegm ; neither is the maxim that concludes 
the ‘Niebelungen-lied’ to be condemned for 
either brevity or evil. That ‘ Love doth ever- 
more its dole and sorrow bring,” is (and we are 
sure that Mr. Gostick need not be told of it) 
the one great problem of our human condition. 
The morality of such poems, in fact, is the 
heroic sentiments which, in the midst of all 
their barbarity, they inspire,—the contempt of 
wealth and ease, and life itself, in favour of the 
principle of honour, ill understood but devoutly 
acknowledged. There are other analyses and 
translations in this work which do credit to the 
author—particularly those of Goethe’s ‘ Tasso,’ 
and ‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’ In specimens of 


recent and contemporaneous German song, the 
compilation, moreover, is rich, and not super- 
seded by any critical work with which we are 
acquainted. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and 
Sclavonic Languages, by Prof. F. Bopp, translated 
from the German, principally by Lieut. Eastwick, 
M.R.A.S., conducted through the press by H. H. 
Wilson, M.A. F.R.S.—For this excellent translation 
of a truly erudite and critical work, we are indebted to 
one of the most estimable members of our aristocracy, 
Lord Francis Egerton. This fact (so honourable to 
the noble lord) is thus stated in the preface, and 
justice to him requires that it should be known: 
having alluded to the success with which philological 
studies have been pursued in Germany, and to their 
comparative neglect in this country, Mr. Wilson 
proceeds:—“ Influenced by these considerations, Lord 
Francis Egerton was some time since induced to 
propose the translation of a work which occupies a 
prominent place in the literature of Comparative 
Philology on the Continent—the Vergleichende 
Grammatik of Professor Bopp, of Berlin. * * As 
the Vergleichende Grammatik is especially dedicated 
to a comprehensive comparison of languages, and 
exhibits, in some detail, the principles of the Sanscrit 
as the ground-work and connecting bond of the 
comparison, it was regarded as likely to offer most 
interest to the Philologers of this country, and to be 
one of the most acceptable of its class to English 
students: it was therefore selected as the subject of 
translation. The execution of the work was, however, 
opposed by two considerations—the extent of the 
original, and the copiousness of the illustrations 
derived from the languages of the East, the Sanscrit 
and the Zend. A complete translation demanded 
more time than was compatible with Lord F. Eger- 
ton’s other occupations ; and,as he professed not a 
familiarity with Oriental Literature, he was reluctant 
to render himself responsible for the correctness with 
which the orientalisms of the text required to be 





over-rated, as the Grammar itself supplies all the 
knowledge that is needed, and the examples drawn 
from the Sanscrit and Zend speak for themselves as 
intelligibly asthose derived from Gothicand Sclavonic. 
In order, however, that the publication might not be 
prevented by any embarrassment on this account, I 
offered my services in revising this portion of the 
work ; and have hence the satisfaction of contributing, 
however humbly, to the execution of a task which I 
consider likely to give a beneficial impulse to the 
study of Comparative Philology in Great Britain.” 
In Lieut. Eastwick, who acquired a knowledge of the 
sacred language of the Parsees during his résidence 
in Bombay, and whom we have before introduced to 
the reader as the translator of Schiller [ante, p. 629], 
his Lordship had a very useful coadjutor. “ Lieut. 
Eastwick devoted part ofa furlough, rendered neces- 
sary by failing health, to a residence in Germany, 
where he acquired the additional qualifications ena- 
bling him to take a share in the translation of the 
Vergleichende Grammatik. He has accordingly 
translated all those portions of the Comparative 
Grammar, the rendering of which was incompatible 
with the leisure of the Noble Lord with whom the 
design originated, who has borne a share in its execu- 
tion, and who has taken a warm and liberal interest 
in its completion.” To find any members of the 
aristocracy thus employed, is always pleasant; nor 
ought it to pass unnoticed, on the equitable principle 
—* Honour to whom it is due.” 

The Breach of Promise, 3 vols.—This is not a bad 
novel ; though one of the most novelish works of its 
class. The author deals largely in surprises and 
eccentrics,—we will not say caricatures, since every 
year’s experience of life makes us acquainted with 
combinations more grotesque, and characters more 
disproportionate than the most daring dare introduce 
into fiction. A wretched old beau chooses to fix his 
diseased and selfish fancy on the daughter of a dis- 
tressed clergyman; one of those excellent beings, 
whose struggles with hard fortune must last for at 
least nine-tenths of the three volumes which make 
up Life’s youth, manhood, and decline. To woo the 
delicate Lucilla, Sir Felix Archerfinds it convenient to 
have recourse to a family of vulgar go-betweens ; but 
they are so keenly wakeful to their own interests as 
to manage the Baronet’s pursuit in a manner un- 
dreamed-of by him :—Proxy choosing to put herself 
intothe attitude of Principal ;—whence the legalaction 
which gives the book its title. This is all natural 
enough ; but the contrivances made use of by the 
novelist, “on Virtue’s side,” are, to say the least of 
it, something more curious. His heroine, sweet Lu- 
cilla Temple, to assist her parents, and escape from 
her tightly-laced and essenced suitor, is anxious to 
turn her small talents to account ;—and—according 
to the realities of companion and governess life— 
finds no difficulty whatsoever in “ placing herself” 
most advantageously. The party who befriends her 
is a sentimental clothier’s daughter,—a rich heiress, 
and painfully deformed; and their adventures and 
confessions are detailed with unflagging spirit. Each 
young lady gives her heart away very early in the 
novel—the object being, in both cases, singularly en- 
countered : the investment, however, is attended with 
different results; but these we are not going to disclose. 
There is spirit in some scenes—broad farce in others ; 
and most of those who begin‘ The Breach of Pro- 
mise’ must also end it,—a praise, in these days, worth 
having. 

The Jesuits as they Were and Are, by E. Duller. 
—This book owes its existence to the present state 
of theological controversy. It is translated from the 
German, by J. 8. Car, and is recommended in an 
introduction by Sir C. Eardley Smith, Bart. The 
subject, it must be confessed, notwithstanding all 
that has been written on it, is still interesting: a 
principle is involved in the existence of the order 
practically important, and the issues of which are 
not yet providentially declared. The proposition, 
however, for the establishment of a similar institu- 
tion of a Protestant character, is absurd, as being 
alien to the spirit of Protestantism, and needless for 
its support. But there are minds that have no faith 
in Freedom and Reason, and would assist Nature her- 
self by means of Art, in cases where they encumber 
rather than promote the process to the end desired. 

Los Arcos, by G. Ryder; the notes by G. Merry, 


represented, This difficulty was, perhaps, rather | K.S.F.—There is yet another name on the title-page, 





—_—=_=_= 
that of the Viscount Ranelagh, to whom is inscribed 
this ‘ Spanish Carlist Romaunt.’ It is hard for g 
critic to have to fight single-handed against three 
distinguished names at once; or, relatively to 80 
small a book (86 pages), to distribute his commen. 
dations among so many. But we will begin with 
the notes, confessing that we see not clearly why 
they might not have been written by Mr. Ryder: 
and then refer to the poem, which we dare to think 
might have been written by Mr. Merry. The notes 
are “so-so,” the poem is “ so-so,” and only the 
dedication is “naught ;” having neither the wit to 
dazzle nor the logic to convince. To be serious, the 
political intention of this volume is more evident 
than the poetical talent. The author's inspiration 
(such as it is) has all been derived from modern 
sources—Scott, Moore, Byron, for instance; but he 
yet requires considerable practice before his verses 
can be constructed with such skill as fairly to entitle 
them to criticism. 

Railway Resulis; or, the Gauge Deliverance, a 
Dramatic Sketch, by Sir Fortunatus Dwarris,—Fiye 
incomplete acts of tolerably satiric dialogue, the gist 
and purpose of which are obvious from the title. 

On the Mortality in Prisons, by William Baly 
M.D., Physician to the Millbank Prison.—There are 
few persons who are not aware of the improvement 
which has taken place in the management of prison- 
ers, and the discipline and general economy of 
prisons. Formerly, and not many years ago, places 
of confinement were regarded but as cages destined 
to confine criminals as mere animals, and governors 
fulfilled all the objects of their offices if they kept 
their prisoners secure during the period of their 
sentences. When the philanthropic John Howard 
visited all Europe and the East, in the eloquent 
language of Burke, “ not to survey the sumptuousness 
of palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of 
ancient grandeur, not to form a scale of the curiosity 
of modern art; not to collect medals or to collate 
manuscripts; but to dive into the depth of dungeons; 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and of pain; to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depression and 
contempt ; to remember the forgotten ; to attend to 
the neglected ; to visit the forsaken ; and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all men in all countries,” 
he found with respect to the prisons in England that 
the farther he proceeded in his examination, the 
more shocking were the scenes presented to his view, 
In every house of confinement throughout the king- 
dom that distemper called the gaol fever raged so 
dreadfully, as to render prisons offensive and dan- 
gerous, and so malignant was it, that, in several 
instances, it was carried from the prisons into the 
courts of justice, and proved fatal to the magistrates 
and judges, and others, who attended the trials. Civil- 
ization in her triumphant march during the past 
half century has left few more noble monuments 
than the reformation in the management of prisoners. 
Let any of our readers whose conception of a prison 
has been formed from those in use at the beginning 
ofthis century visit the Model Prison at Pentonville, 
and examine minutely the various means employed 
to ameliorate the physical and moral condition of 
the prisoners, and they will be convinced of the truth 
of our remarks. The cleanliness and systems of 
warming and ventilation are striking evidences of 
this improved condition. The diet of prisoners isnow 
regulated aceording to an uniform scale promulgated 
by the Secretary of State, and, in short, every means 
are used to maintain as perfect a state of health as is 
consistent with the condition of restraint, and with 
the discipline which holds out the fairest promise of 
reforming the moral character. In furtherance of 
these views the work before us may have a value. 
Itis a collection of facts drawn from various sources, 
intended to show that the rate of mortality is “much 
higher amongst prisoners than amongst persons of 
the same age in society at large,” and to point out 
the particular forms under which disease manifests 
itself. These secondary facts may have a medical 
value, and suggest precautionary measures; but 
surely it needed no statistical ghost to prove that 
early, long-continued drunken and dissolute habits 
tend to shorten life, and we may surely assume 
(without stopping to qualify the assertion with the 
exceptions) that our prisons and penitentiaries al 
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the receptacles for the most depraved of the popu- 
jstion. Dr. Baly really seems to be of opinion that 
society is responsible for this greater mortality — 
that it is a question of prison discipline or dietary. 

The Diplomatists of Europe. From the French of 
M. Capefigue, edited by Major-General Monteith.— 
These “ diplomatists” are, Metternich, Talleyrand, 
Pozzo di Borgo, Pasquier, Wellington, Richelieu, 
Hlardenburg, Nesselrode and Castlereagh. Most 
of the sketches appeared long ago in the French 

riodicals, and some of them, we believe, (or at 
jeast extracts from them) in ourown. Their literary 
merit is not of a high order; and many readers will 
dissent from the author's views, though he is much 
less poetical than the generality of his countrymen. 
On the whole, the volume may be read with interest 
py such as have little acquaintance with continental 
literature. 

A Peep into Architecture, by Eliza Chalk, with 
Illustrations. A meritorious attempt to make the 
subject popular, by divesting it of needless techni- 
calities. It is pleasingly written. 

New Zealand ; in a Series of Letters, by S. M. D. 
Martin, M.D.—The author was lately a member of 
the legislative council of New Zealand, and his work 
contains “an account of the country both before and 
since its occupation by the British Government, with 
historical remarks on the conduct of the Government, 
the New Zealand and the Manakau Companies; also, 
adescription of the various settlements, the character 
of the aborigines, and the natural productions of the 
country.” Books of this kind so multiply, travelling 
over the same ground, that it is impossible to treat 
the late comers with that courtesy in regard to space 
which some of the earlier works received at our 
hands. The attempt made in the present to trace 
the customs and habits of the natives to their real 
source is laudable, but necessarily incomplete. Much 
remains to be done in the way of judicious coloni- 
zation ; but the differences between the Government 
and the Company must be compromised, before it 
will be possible to describe a state of things other 
than that with which our readers have been long 
acquainted. 

Philosophy of Human Happiness, by W. Robinson. 
—The writer eschews originality or elaborate research, 
and appeals to common sense ; there is, however, 
more merit in his book than such an avowal implies, 
and it may be perused without diminishing the rea- 
der's happiness, or arguing his want of philosophy. 

Almanacks.—The best come last, and in their 
proper season. The British needs no recommenda- 
tion from us; and its Companion contains, as usual, 
excellent papers—some useful, others instructive and 
interesting. Thom's Irish Almanack is another very 
useful work, A modest claim is also put in for 
Wales, by Rees’s Diary and Almanack ; and Mr. 
Cleaver offers his Companion for Churchmen. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Munich. 

Tne works of Schnorr are best seen in the frescoes 
and encaustic paintings in the king’s palace. These 
are many in number, and various in merit. In some 
you see an artist who has great ideas, and who would 
express them in a corresponding manner; and there 
is no trace in any of them of pettiness of style—but 
he has too often trusted toa facility in composition ; 
his lines are flowing and generally graceful; his 
figures varied in attitude, and the groups have action 
—but the intention and idea of the whole is frequently 
inadequate to the subject,and borderingon mediocrity. 
The impression which I have in viewing his many 
mural pictures in the Palace is, that the artist has 
painted to much and too fast: one meets so fre- 
quently with examples of carelessness in the drawing, 
and negligence in the composition, which can only 
be accounted for on the ground of want of time to 
correct them—and this was the case, especially lat- 
terly. The extraordinary rapidity with which some 
of the larger pictures were put on the walls, while it 
demands our admiration at the readiness and skill of 
the master, and the good description of the men (who 
execute much of the works), makes us at the same 
time lament that the master’s powers were not allowed 
to display themselves under more favourable circum- 
stances. It is to be feared that the habit of too con- 
tinual and extensive work will have the effect of turn- 
ing style into mannerism, and cause the character and 
originality, which in“the earlier stages of his career 
were admired, to be irrecoverably lost. The general 
effect of most of his pictures is imposing, and so one 
great end—that of a beautiful decoration of the Palace 
—is attained, but his reputation as a great artist will 
not besecured for aftertimes. His other designs and 
illustrations exhibit the same excellencies and the 
sume faults. 

The other artist, whose name is known in England, 
is Hess. His painting of the ‘ Allerheiligen Kapelle’ 
is one of the lions of Munich, much visited, and of 
course much admired. It has a beautiful effect. 
The proportions of the building are fine, and the 
ornament rich and harmonious—but have no claim to 
originality. It is confessedly an attempt at revival. 
Unfortunately the state of the painting now is any- 
thing but satisfactory—there is not one figure but is 
damaged and defaced, more or less. The colours are 
either peeling off or blistering: I am not able to say 
what the reason of this may be, but it might be 
worth while, however, for the sake of our Parlia- 
ment Houses, to ascertain. The other great work 
of Hess is in the Basilica, which, as far as his paint- 
ings are concerned, may be considered finished. 
There, however, still remain the exterior and in- 
terior front to be done—the flooring to be put down, 
and the usual church furniture to be inserted. The 
paintings in fresco cannot now be seen from below, 
on account of the tiers of scaffolding which you must 
ascend to see them. Schraudolph and Roch have 
painted several of the series, which is‘ The History of 
St. Bonifacius,’ and some of those are certainly not 
inferior to any. In these pictures the story is gene- 
rally well told, but with much conventionalism. The 
figures are not, perhaps, so open to the charge of 
being lay figures, as the groups of being lay groups. 
There is a want of living nature—on the other hand, 
there is much art and cleverness in the arrangement 
and drapery. The rich and varied ornament round 
the paintings, and the small figures and groups (not 
in colours) are of singular taste and excellence. The 
altar-piece is very grand ; the ground is gold, and the 
figures of the Apostles are finely painted and coloured. 





Iam told that many of our travelling “ nobility, 





gentry, and public in general,” are in raptures with 
Herr Hess, and are very anxious that we should im- 
port him or his works for the sake of our Houses of 
Parliament. 

Schorn has a commission from the King for a paint- 
ing of ‘The Deluge.’ It is to be in oils, and (like 
most pictures of this class) of great size. Many are 
sanguine as to the artist’s complete success. Schorn 
does not adopt the elaborate cartoon making, which is 
so much in vogue here ; but is satisfied with working 
out his design previously on a smaller cartoon, done 
in charcoal, and with the stump, 

The landscapes of Riottmann (senior) in encaustic 
filled me with wonder and admiration. They are 
scenes in Greece, where the artist was for four years. 
It is the same artist who painted the landscapes 
in fresco in the Hofyarten. Those experiments are 
sketches, these are pictures. They are indeed from 
nature, seized in her finest moods and in her chosen 
abodes. They are handled with great freedom, and 
a knowledge of effect and study of truth, which place 
the artist among the first landscape painters of the 
day. The facility with which they are executed is 
the result of great care in the previous studies, which 
are themselves finished paintings; and when certain 
and decided, the picture is executed at once with 
great celerity, which the material admits of The 
colouring is rich and powerful. There is one glorious 
sunset in the ‘ View of Epidaurus.’ Here is bold 
and powerful colouring, but one does not feel 
the least suspicion of exaggeration. A magnifi- 
cent, deep, burning western sky throws its reflection 
upon a small group of the bay, in all its unalloyed 
splendour, and, falling on the grove in the fore- 
ground, imparts its hue to that also; and then 
gradually diminishing in fervour in the more dis- 
tant parts, we see the rose colours of different 
tints diffused over the delicate green of the trees 
bathed in the warm atmosphere. One finds the 
same difficuliy in describing the picture as in 
attempting the description of a real sunset. The 
effect may remain on your mind, but the means by 
which the effect is accomplished is not to be given 
in words. There is shown in this picture (as in the 
rest) a perfect confidence of the artist in himself; 
there is no experimentalizing, no doubtful or falter- 
ing-touch. 

There is another of the Temple of Pallas, at 
Egina, with a double effect of the bygone sunset 
and moon-rising. It isa scene of repose. Mycene, 
with a fine cool morning effect, silvery in tone and 
delicate in execution, is a proof how well the master 
understands the different phases of nature. There 
are fifteen of these pictures already painted: the 
whole number will be twenty-four; and are destined 
for the new Pinacothek, too; they are painted on 
plaster—the material is two inches thick—and are 
to be let into the wall, as if painted on it; and, to 
preserve them from the ill effects of damp, a space 
will be left between the back of the picture and the 

rall. 

From what I have seen of the landscape school, I 
should say that the ideal and romantic was not the 
one which flourished here. Fine poetical composi- 
tions are rare everywhere. There is, however, an 
adherence to nature which promises much for the 
future. ‘The talent of the Munich members has 
probably been directed more to other branches of 
the art; but there are young artists coming forward 
now in this also. 

The painters of genre pictures are not here in 
number—probably from the same reason. One of 
the best pictures of the kind that I have seen is by 
an artist by name Fliiggen. The subject is *‘ The 
Lawsuit.’ The suit is just ended, and the contend- 
ing parties are seen with their friends all in active 
movement. It is the old story of a wicked avari- 
cious old baron, opposed to a poor interesting and 
halpless relation (a widow), whom he would deprive 
of her rightful inheritance. Then there is the old 
pettifogging lawyer, ashamed of himself now that he 
has lost his cause, and the young modest advocate, 
who has procured justice for his client. The other 
groups and figures are characteristic and excellent ; 
and had the artist had the opportunity of studying 
such scenes in England, I have no doubt that he 
would have made a much finer picture than even 
this will be. On the Rhine alone of Germany are 
such scenes witnessed, and then they are not very 
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frequent. Among their artists, as indeed among all 
with whom I have conversed in Germany, Hogarth 
is greatly prized and studied. d 

I have met with a specimen of enthusiasm and 
devotion in an artist here which is intensely national. 
Herr Keenig is filled with one subject and one era— 
Luther and the time of the Reformation. He is 
illustrating the former, and etching his own designs 
for a life which will accompany it. Luther's life is 
so full of incident, so strongly marked in his cha- 
racter, and his times so replete with mighty conflict 
of principle and powers carried on by men who repre- 
sented them faithfully, that hardly any period can be 
conceived better suited to the artist who can grasp 
the facts with truth and express them in real cha- 
racter. Herr Keenig has studied each event of 
Luther's history, every point of his character, and with 
deep and earnest intention ; I will not say, however, 
without some partiality for his hero, for his enthu- 
siasm for Luther is as unbounded as his convictions 
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| servants and our trusty horsemen, lance or musket 


are honest ; and he has produced an excellent picto- | 


rial history. He imbued himself with the spirit of 
the times by study and reflection, and this, with 
enthusiasm, will go a great way to insure success. 
Many of the designs are beautifully composed : they 
are about forty in number. In character they are 
purely Protestant. 

Schaller is a sculptor whose name, I apprehend, 
is not known in England ; but he is rising rapidly to 
fame in Germany, and is fortunate in having obtained 
the patronage of the King of Bavaria, who cer- 
tainly has the quality of discerning talent, and 
judiciously engaging it in his service. A series of 
statuettes of the poets (most of which were in the 
exhibition), proves the talent of Schaller. His busts 
are full of character and knowledge. A head of 
Peter Carnesius is one of the most remarkable I 
have ever seen. It is that of a deep studied, severe, 


and subtle theologian, stamped with the most 
piercing intellect. 





THE SACRED CITY OF KERBELA. 

M. Lottin de Laval, an archeologist of distinction, 
charged by the French government with a scientific 
mission in the East, has addressed a letter (which 
we find printed in the Courrier d’Orient) to the 
venerable M. Champollion, giving some particulars 
relating to an excursion made by him from Musseib 
to Kerbela.—* Kerbela, like Mecca,” he says, “is a 
holy city par excellence—possessed by the Schytes, 
whohave erected there superb tombs to their Imaums 
Hussein and Abbas. Its entrance has been, from 
time immemorial, interdicted not only to the Chris- 
tians of the East, but even to the Osmanlis, who are 
masters of the country. Scarcely two years ago— 
before it was taken by Nedjid Pacha,—had a Musul- 
man attempted to introduce himself, he would in- 
evitably have been murdered. Everything about 
the city wasa mystery—the nature of its government 
and its very site. Each year 50,000 or 60,000 sec- 
taries—sometimes 100,000—flock thither from the 
most remote parts of Russia, from Khorassan, the 
Great Bokhara, Cashmere, Lahore, and the farther 
parts of India. Sefer is commonly the month of the 
most celebrated pilgrimage. Numbers of caravans 
of Hadjis arrive at Bagdad; and a curious sight it 
is to see, those long files of horsemen clad in pic- 
turesque costume, women hidden beneath their thick 
veils and dervises of every shade, mingled with the 
Moukaris who conduct the famouscaravan of the dead.” 

Furnished with the recommendations ofthe French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and of the Consul 
General of the same country at Bagdad, M. Lottin 
de Laval determined upon making an effort to 
penetrate into a city of which the orientals relate so 
many marvels. Crossing the Euphrates at Musseib, 
by a bridge of boats, he turned west-by-south across 
the Arabian desert; and arrived, after two hours’ 
march, on the banks of the Husseinié—a great canal 
leading from the Euphrates direct to Kerbela. 

“On the left bank of the Husseinié appeared 
plantations of date trees; and shortly after these, 
the gardens commence. During a march of several 
hours, the path traverses a forest of huge palms; and 
the canal is bordered, on either side, by apricot, plum, 
pomegranate and lemon-trees in flower—with the 
vine twining everywhere among their branches ; pre- 
senting a rich scene of vegetation—still more en- 
chanting after a journey often days across the deserts 
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of Babylon and Arabia. We arrived, in the after- 

noon, at the gate, protected by a formidable bastion ; 
and over which towers, to the south, the Mosque of 
Imaum Abbas,—whose cupola and minarets, covered 
with painted and varnished porcelain, glittered be- 
neath the rays of a burning sun. There, the order 
of our march was arranged, so as to have an imposing 
appearance in the eyes of the terrible and fanatic 
population of Kerbela. Sadeg Bey, Mutsellim of 
the country, and one of the most active and distin- 
guished men of the empire, had given us, at Hilla, a 
considerable escort of Arnauts and Aguels—a very 
necessary precaution. A black Chawich marched at 
our head, beating rapidly. on two small tabors, 
fastened to each side of his saddle—a mark, in this 
country, of great honour. I followed next to this 


man born at Bagdad—succeeded by our Persian 


in hand. * * The spectacle presented by this dreaded 
population was curious. At every step, we stumbled 
on pilgrims, mollahs, and green-turbaned Seids (de- 
Women looked down 
upon us from the terraces. Every one rose at my 
approach, crossed his hands upon his breast, and 
and to his head, 
giving me the saldm-aleikoun. I suppose I must 
have played my part pretty well; for my aleikoun- 
salam was wonderfully well received, with no sus- 
picion of the fraud. Clad like a Kurdish chief, with 
long beard, and arms at my girdle, and followed by 
my companion in the uniform of a superior officer 
of the Nizam, and M. Nourad wearing his ordinary 
costume of an Arab of Bagdad, the Husseinié, no 
doubt, fancied their new Mutsellim had arrived— 
Sadeg Bey having quitted Kerbela seven days before. 

“JT had been told that the two mosques of Kerbela 
were of unrivalled beauty—and T found it true: they 
exceed their fame. That of the Imaum Hussein is 
the most sumptuous. A vast pile of masonry sup- 
ports the cupola; and this cupola is entirely built 
in bricks of copper, about eighteen centimétres square, 
covered over with plates of gold of extreme purity. 
Three minarets spring up by the side of this sump- 
tuous cupola, adorned with painted porcelain, en- 
riched with flowers and inscriptions as far up as 
the Muezzin’s gallery. Above this gallery are open 
colonnades on the two minarets which flank the 
southern gate; and these colonnades and the final 
shafts are gilt likewise. The interior is in harmony 
with this unheard-of splendour. The side walls are 
of enamelled porcelain, having a dazzling effect. 
Wreaths of flowers and friezes covered with inscrip- 
tions in Talik characters intermingle with remark- 
able elegance ; and the cupola is adorned with 
mirrors, cut facet-wise, and with strings and pen- 
dents of pearls. The tomb of Hussein is placed 
in the centre of this cupola. It is a square mass, of 
considerable height, —covered over with veils wrought 
in pearls mixed with diamonds, sapphires, and eme- 
ralds. Cashmere shawls are of noaccount. Around 
the tomb are hung marvellous sabres and kamas 
(poniards of Khorassan), profusely ornamented with 
precious stones—bucklers of gold, covered with 
diamonds—jewels, vases, and all that Asiatic lux- 
ury can conceive as most costly. Three balus- 
trades protect this mausoleum. The first is of 
massive gold, wrought with great art. The two 
others are of massive silver, carved with the patience 
and skill of the Persian. The treasury of this 
mosque, before the taking of Kerbela, included 
riches incalculable ; but Sadalla Pacha, after the 
massacre which took place near the tomb....paid 
his devotions there for a space of five hours, with some 
Sunnite devotees like himself;—and it may be that 
Imaum Hussein, irritated by such an outrage, re- 
moved to the seven heavens the treasure which had 
been collected during a period of three centuries— 
for certainly the serdébs were afterwards found 
empty ! 

“The mosque of Imaum Abbas, situate to the 
east, has no wealth of gold, silver, or precious stones; 
yet, in my opinion, it is, in an architectonic point of 
view, far finer. Two minarets only flank its southern 
gate, and tower above its bold and magnificent cupola 
—built in porcelain, covered with wide arabesques 
of a very grand character, and with flowers of gold 
on a ground of tender green. When the hot sun of 
Araby darts its burning rays on this richly-coloured 
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mass, the splendour and magnificence of the effect 
are such as thought can scarcely picture and no 
painting can convey. The body of the edifice is octa- 
gonal,—adorned in enamel of a lapis-lazuli tint and 
enriched by interminable inscriptions in white, All 
around are pierced, moulded windows, retiring within 
indented frames; and the great door, of the same 
style—flanked by two galleries, sustained by light and 
graceful columns—projects boldly out, in a manner 
closely resembling the porch of our ancient basilicg 
The court of this mosque is vast, square, and pierced 
at each angle with gates of great richness, A fifth 
gate, less sumptuous, opening ona street which leads 
to the Date Bazaar, fronts this porch. The interior 
is simple: for Abbas detested luxury; and I haye 
been told by Arab Schytes, that all the presents 
offered at his tomb are carried off in the night by 
genii, who deposit them in the koubbé of his brother 
Hussein. 

“From the terraces of the serai, or fortress, of 
Kerbela—where I remained three days—the view 
of this city is extraordinary. It detaches itself yigo- 
rously and burningly from a forest of gigantic palm. 
trees, against which it is reared. On all sides float 
garments of dazzling colours over the terraces of the 
white Persian houses—the minarets and cupolas of 
enamel and gold glisten in the sun—pilgrims are 
praying, mollahs declaiming with tears the tragical 
end of their revered Imaums—caravans are coming 
and going—and, far in the distance, for background 
to this animated picture, is seen, on the reddened 
horizon, the long reach of the Arabian desert. 

“T have already spoken of the ‘caravan of the 
dead,’—and I have myself travelled in its silent com- 
pany. The corpses, embalmed with camphor, which 
is the sacred scent of the Persians, and with certain 
spices, are wrapped in shrouds covered with in- 
scriptions, very handsome and very dearly paid for 
to the mollahs of the Mosque of the Kasémé, near 
Bagdad. They are then laid in rude coffins, and 
placed on mules,—one of which often carries two of 
them. A Turcoman whom I questioned said he had 
been on his journey a hundred and ten days! He 
came from Kokhand, on the frontiers of Eastern 
China. Each sectary, well-to-do, in Persia or India, 
leaves a portion of his wealth to the Mosques of 
Kerbela, that his body may be received there. There 
is a tariff, regulated by the place sought to be occupied 
by the body. It varies from five krans to five 
hundred (10,000 Bagdad piastres)—the maximum 
being applicable to those who desire to lie near the 
tomb of Hussein. The fixed population of Kerbela 
numbers from nine to ten thousand ; but there isa 
considerable floating population, which pays enor- 
mous imposts to the Pacha of Bagdad. The air is 
very unwholesome, owing to the stagnant waters and 
the great quantity of corpses brought thither:—fever 
makes cruel ravages there, every year.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue phenomena of Magnetism have been attracting 
the attention of scientific men for some time past; 
and it appears, from the results of their investiga- 
tions, as if we were advancing to a knowledge of 
many of the more secret operations of nature. A 
very interesting discovery has been recently made by 
Mr. Robert Hunt—whose discoveries in thermo- 
graphy and photography have appeared in our 
columns. By placing a glass trough on the poles of 
a powerful magnet, and filling it with any fluid from 
which a precipitate is slowly forming, it is found 
that the precipitate arranges itself in the magnetic 
curves. Crystallization, taking place under the same 
circumstances, exhibits also the influence of magnet- 
ism on their molecular arrangements—all the crys- 
tals bending and arranging themselves in the order 
of the magnetic curves. The experiment is very 
beautifully shown by filling the trough with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and placing a globule of 
mercury on the glass, equidistant from the poles of 
the magnet:—the revived silver shoots out in all 
directions, in a very pleasing arborescent form ; but 
it maintains in a striking manner the curvilineat 
tendency, and distinctly marks out the lines of mag: 
netic direction. It would appear, from the results 
already obtained by Mr. Hunt, that this influence 5 
universal ; and, if it is satisfactorily proved to be 8, 
we shall certainly approach much nearer to the 
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trath regarding the influences of electricity on the 
structure of the earth than we have hitherto done. 

By the Calcutta papers, just received, it appears 
that the cause of education, so early adopted by Sir 
Henry Hardinge after his arrival at the seat of his 
overnment, continues to progress under his auspices. 
(ne of the latest acts of the Governor-General, in 
conjunction with the Supreme Council, previously 
to his departure for the north-west provinces, was the 
establishment of a central college at Kishnagur, and 
four English schools at other places. No less than 
fifty-nine scholarships, it is stated, were at the same 
time given to the schools and colleges already in 
existence. These measures are effected at an annual 
expense of 4,000/—A newspaper in the Armenian 
language, said to be the first of its kind, has been 
established in Calcutta. 

At the meeting of the Committee of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute, on Tuesday, it was announced that 


the Archbishop of York had consented to be the | 
patron of the next meeting—and that Lords Mor- | 
peth and Carlisle had accepted the office of vice- | 
W. H. Blaauw, Esq,, | 


presidents on that occasion. 
was elected local secretary for Sussex ; and the Rev. 
§, C. Sharpe local secretary for North Devon. The 
following foreign honorary members have recently 
been admitted :—-H. A. J. Arwidsson, president of the 
“Suenska Fornskrift Sillskapet,” librarian-in-chief 
ofthe Stockholm Library; D. Thom, Esq., one 
of Her Majesty’s Consuls in €hina—one of the 
most learned Chinese scholars of the day; the 
Chevalier Edouard Gerhard, Berlin ; Dr. Theodor 
Panofka, professor of Archeology, at Berlin ; and 
the Comte De Laborde, member of the French 
Institute. 

A cast of the group still remaining on the western 
pediment of the Parthenon has been recently added 
to the treasures of the Elgin-room, in the British Mu- 
seum. 

The Admiralty have received accounts of the 
Polar Expedition, under Sir John Franklin, of a 
date as late as the 10th August. The ships were 
then on the north coast of Greenland, above Gilbert's 
Sound ; and would probably winter near that spot, 
or at Parry’s old wintering place, the Arctic islands, 
amongst the Esquimaux—the state of the ice and 
lateness of the season rendering further progress 
unlikely, for the present year. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in Paris has 
appointed M. Damiron to the Professorship of the 
History of Modern Philosophy at the Faculty of 
Letters in that University, vacated by the death of 
M. Royer Collard:—and M. Garnier Professor of 
Philosophy in the same Faculty, in the place of M. 
Damiron. 

Portraits, in medallion, of Lagrange, Laplace, 
Haiiy, Daubenton, Monge, Berthollet, Volney, Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre, Suard, Garat, and Laharpe, 
—who were the earliest professors of the famous 
Normal School, at Paris, on its first opening in 1795, 
—are about to be placed in the grand reception hall 
of the new building devoted to that institution in the 
Rue d’UIm. 

The Paris papers speak of the bequest, by M. J. H. 
Beck,—a merchant of that capital, recently deceased, 
—of two fine works in ivory, sculptured in the 
16th century, to the Museum of the Louvre; 
some antique cameos, of the highest order, and 
a superb medallion of enamelled gold, attributed 
to Benvenuto Cellini, to the Cabinet of Medals; 
and two magnificent pieces in jade (a sort of 
precious green stone), and a curious stone-mosaic, 
of admirable workmanship, to the Museum of Na- 
tural History. — The same papers mention that 
three new Egyptian statues, of great archeological 
interest, covered as they are with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, have just been placed in the Court of the 
Sphynx, which serves as a private entrance to the 
Museum of the Louvre. 

From that capital we learn, too, that, in attempting 
to disengage the Sainte Chapelle of the Palais de 
Justice from the buildings which, in the course of years, 
have encumbered the little court between the two edi- 
fices, vestigeshave been found of a passage leading from 
thechapel to the sacristy and charter-room,—ofa date 
aancient as the chapel itself, and containing some 
specimens of coloured sculpture in good preservation. 
This passage it has been determined to restore to its 
onginal condition, 








M. F. Boulanger, the French architect, whom his.|The collection 


will comprise the lion, tiger, 


Government have commissioned to furnish them with panther, jackal, hyena, hippopotamus, crocodile, 
- , 


restorations of the monuments of ancient Athens, 
has nearly, we understand, brought his interesting 
labours there to a close ; and is about to explore the 
islands of the archipelago, Egina, Delos, Milo, and 
those parts of the continent, such as Eleusis and 
Delphi, which have not yet been examined for the 
French government,—the Art Commission sent to 
Greece in 1831 having confined its investigations to 
the Morea. 

A private letter from Dunkirk announces the 
finding, at the Vanikoro Islands, in the archipelago 
of Santa Cruz, of the wreck of the French government 
brig La Lilloise; which, more than twelve years ago, 
sailedfrom that port, on a mission of scientific dis- 
covery, and of which no tidings have been received 
for several years past. 

Dr. Behn, of Kiel, has lately published a volumi- 
nous correspondence between the illustrious Cuvier 
and the celebrated chemist, Pfaff. 





rhinoccros, giraffe, zebra, camel, dromedary, boa- 
constrictor, and numerous other species of serpents. 

The French papers speak of a magnificent bronze 
censer, of the 12th century, in fine preservation, 
which has been discovered, by the Baron de Contencin 
—and which he is about to send to Paris, for casts. In 
form and dimensions it resembles the famous censer 
in the Cathedral of Tréves; but seems, from its 
details, of a yet older date. 

A letter from Vienna states, that the Emperor has 
given orders for placing in the Church of the Minor- 


| ists, in that capital, the large Mosaic of Rafaéli the 


father, representing the Last Supper by Leonardo da 
Vinci. This remarkable work, ordered by Napoleon, 


| towards the close of his reign, was not completed 


Cuvier and Pfaft | 


had been friends from boyhood; and their letters, | 


which on both sides are in German, embrace not 
only scientific subjects, but also literature, politics, 
and the occasional topics of the day. To this para- 
graph, we may add the announcement of a literary 
discovery which has recently taken place in the 
library of a schoolmaster near Stockholm. In making 
the inventory of his effects, after death, a collection 
of letters has been found, addressed by D’Alembert 
to Georges Brandt, the great Swedish chemist, who 
discovered the properties of arsenic in 1773. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is about, it is said, to es- 
tablish, at Cairo, a School of the Fine Arts; having 
the more especial mission to promote the study of 
the various arts and monuments that illustrate the 
sentiment and principles of Egyptian architecture. 
This is an interesting fact, archwologically and in an 





artistic point of view, if it receive free and ample | 


developement. The French architect, M. Garnaud, 
is spoken of for the direction of the new Academy. 

The new Imperial Palace, rising up, under the 
direction of Herr Leo de Kleuze, on the banks of 
the Neva, includes a Pinacothek on a great scale ; 
some particulars relating to which we find con- 
tributed by a German correspondent to the French 
Moniteur des Arts. In its interior arrangement 
it resembles the same artist's Pinacothek at Munich ; 


until after his fall; when it was purchased by the 
Emperor Francis for the sum of 100,000 francs. 
Since then, it has lain unpacked and forgotten at 
Vienna. The Emperor Ferdinand has now allotted 
a sum of 40,000 francs, from his privy purse, to 
defray the expense of placing it in the church in 
question, 

With the New Year, the Atheneum will be per- 
manently enlarged to twenty-four pages. This an- 
nouncement is, now, of little interest to our readers, 
who have so habitually, for a long time past, had the 
benefit of that extension, that many of them may 
have forgotten that, according to the bond, the paper 
is professedly one of sixteen pages only. This fact has, 
however, not been forgotten by a variety of new publi- 
cations—which, advertising themselves as of the same 
size as the Atheneum, de jure, have found it more 
convenient, for the purpose of that statement, to over- 
look the de facto extension. An enlargement of size, 
which was meant to be only casual and occasional— 
for the purpose of extending our field of observa- 
tion at extraordinary times, and embracing the larger 
variety of subjects that accidentally presented them- 
selves—has been found to give us such important 


| means for keeping our readers generally informed, 


differing from that in its style, which is Neo- | 


Byzantine, in conformity with the national genius. 
The ornament and decoration of the interior will 
be the same. In place of the series of pictures, 
by Cornelius, representing the developement of Ger- 
man and Italian painting, the Russian interior will 
exhibit, in eighty-six pictures of every variety of size, 
the progressive march of Greek and Byzantine art. 
These pictures will be executed at Munich, on 
plates of copper and in wax, under the immediate 
superintendence of Herr Kleuze—who has already 
determined the subjects. Another gallery of the 
Museum will contain a number of fresco paintings, 
completing the series of the loggia in question, by 
subjects chosen from Russian history—such as St. 
Olga bringing the Christian religion and the art of 
painting from Constantinople. 
will be concluded by a picture representing the foun- 
dation of the Academy of Fine Arts at St. Peters- 
burg, by the Empress Elizabeth, in 1762. The 
cartoons for these latter will also be composed at 
Munich, under the eye of the architect. 

An Algiers journal, the Akhbar, has the following: — 
In spite of the most active search, it had been hitherto 
impossible to discover if the Kabyles possess, or have 
ever possessed, a system of writing of their own. 
The Arab alphabet is the only one which they use 
now ; and what letters they made use of before the 
Musulman invasion was unknown. It is said that 
an interpreter belonging to the Civil Administration 
has now been fortunate enough to find this long-sought 
alphabet, in some manuscripts; and the War Minister 
has appointed a commission to examine the discovery 
in question, and report on its authenticity and value. 
—We may add here that, upon the suggestion of 
many naturalists, sanctioned by the Section of 
Zoology in the French Institute, a grand menagerie 
is about to be formed at Algiers, of all the wild 
beasts of the African continent,— which may 
be much longer preserved in the climate of Algiers 
than they can be at the Paris Garden of Plants, 


without trenching on the limits of any particular 
information—to which they have been accustomed, 
that it has undesignedly grown with us, as we have 
said, into a habit—and will, now, be adopted as our 
plan. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a sw and highly interesting 
exhibition, representing the CAS’ Sand TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under 
the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; 
and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at 
Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures— 
Saloon, 1s,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 








CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTLON,—The LECTURES 
selected for this od of the year, by Dr. Ryan and Professor Bach- 
hoffner, in CHE STRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, will be 
illustrated by Interesting and Brilliant Experiments. A LECTURE 
on the PREVALENT DISEASE in POTATOES will be delivered 











| by Dr. RYAN, daily, and also on the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, 


This second series | 








by Professor BACHHOFFNER, a working Mode! of which, carrying 
several persons, is exhibited daily. The additions to the OPAQUE 
MICROSCOPE, DISSOLVING VIEWS, and CHROMATROPE 
are very effective. The PHYSIOSCOPE. Submarine Experiments 
by means of the DIVER and DIVING BELL. Among the various 
additions to the Working Models is COLEMAN'S New AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for ascending and descendi i 
Planes. A Magnificent COLLECTION of TROPICAL 
Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated Flute-player, will take part in the 
Music, conducted by Dr. Wallis. Open from Eleven to Half-past 
Five, and from Seven to Half-past Ten in the Evening.—Admittance, 
1s.; Schools, Half-price. 
















































SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geotocicat Soctety.—Dec. 3.—The President, 
Mr. Horner, in the chair.—The following communi- 
cations were read: ‘On some remarkable Fossil 
Ferns from Maryland, United States, collected by 
Mr. Lyell,’ by C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq. In this paper 
the author, after describing the fossils in question, 
one of which exhibited some interesting peculiarities 
of structure, proceeded to discuss the nature of the 
evidence with regard to the climate of the coal period 
as deduced from the examination of the fossil plants. 
He considered that the experiment of Dr. Lindley 
on the relative destructability of different families of 
plants as by no means of so much importance as has 
been sometimes assumed, and as leaving the question 
of climate to be decided by positive evidence, at 
least in some measure. He thinks it possible that 
the land, during the carboniferous period, may have 
existed in the state of islands in the northern hemi- 
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sphere, but deprecates the assumption, that no con- 
tinents at all were then in being. He concludes by 
suggesting the necessity of great caution in such 
matters, especially in the department of fossil botany. 

A paper, by Dr. Mantell, ‘On the Wealden Strata 
of the Isle of Wight,’ the chief object of which 
was to direct attention to some bones of the Iguano- 
don of remarkable size and beauty, recently dis- 
covered in those strata. 

Dec. 17.—The President in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read: A notice by Prof. 
Owen, * On the supposed Fossil Bones of Birds from 
the Wealden.’ In this notice the author expressed 
his opinion, that on a more close and rigorous 
examiuation of certain fossils from the Weald for- 
merly described by him as bones of birds, he has 
come to the conclusion that they do not refer to 
animals of that class, but must be looked upon as 
belonging to a species of Pterodactyl. He con- 
siders, therefore, that we have no satisfactory evidence 
of the existence of birds in the Wealden. 

A paper by Professor Goeppert, of Breslau, ‘On 
Amberand on the Organic Remains found in it.—The 
author described the various trees, the remains of 
which having been preserved in the amber, give us 
intimations of the nature of the Flora ofa portion of 
the tertiary period. 

An extract from a letter concerning a depression 
lately produced in consequence of an earthquake in 
Cutch. 

A notice, by Dr. Buckland, ‘ On the occurrence of 
the so-called Fossil Potatoes on the shores of Lough 
Neagh, in Ireland..— The author supposes that 
these bodies are concretions formed on the shore of the 
lake by the rolling action of the waves on balls of 
marlstone, which gather up fragments of various 
rocks. 


Institutr or British Arcuirects. — Dec. — 
W. Tite, Esq., V.P. in the chair—Mr. R. L. 
Roumieu and Mr. David Bryce were elected 
Fellows. Mr. Kendall, V.P. having taken the 
chair, Mr. Tite proceeded to read a paper ‘ On the 
Original Foundation and Erection of the Royal 
Exchange, by Sir Thomas Gresham, with some 
Notices of the late Building destroyed by Fire, and 
an Account of the Roman Antiquities discovered in 
excavating for the Present Edifice.’ The first branch 
of his subject Mr. Tite illustrated by numerous ex- 
tracts from the records of which the corporation of 
London possess a rich collection, commencing with 
the original charter granted to the city by William 
the Conqueror, a document which he incidentally 
describes as being comprised in a few lines in the 
Anglo-Saxon language. Coming, then, to the autho- 
rities more immediately connected with the subject, 
Mr. Tite detailed the transactions relating to the 
building of the Royal Exchange, through the munifi- 
cence of the princely merchant, by whom the whole 
expense of the structure was undertaken, on condi- 
tion that the site should be provided by the City, 
from his first proposal to that effect in 1564. The 
purchase of the site cost the citizens 3,532. 17s. 2d., 
including freeholds, leaseholds, and tenants’ inter- 
ests; and it is to be noted that the former class of 
property realized about twenty-three years’ purchase 
—a value not very different from the average of 
later times. The building was completed and opened 
for use in 1567. During the progress of the work, 
a question appears to have arisen between Sir 
Thomas and the city respecting the property in the 
building, which terminated in his assuring, after his 
own life, half the profit of the shops and other tene- 
ments to the Corporation, and half to the Mercers’ 
Company ; and it is from this division that the affairs 
of the Exchange have always been in the hands of 
the mixed body called the Gresham Committee. 
The appearance of the original building is preserved 
to us in Hollar’s engraving, which shows it to have 
heen in a much better style of architecture than the 
Bourse of Antwerp, of which it has been pretended 
it was acopy. That of Amsterdam bears a much 
greater resemblance to it, but in this case the London 
building is the original, and not the copy ; that of 
Amsterdam dated only from 1612. Shortly after 


the death of Sir Thomas Gresham, some part of the 
building failed, upon which occasion the members of 
the Corporation endeavoured to cast the repairs upon 
the widow of their benefactor. 


From a report made 





by the Gresham Committee, after the destruction of 
the building in the great fire, it appears that the 
arcades of the court were vaulted with stone, and that 
it had been necessary to stay the supporting pillars 
by transverse iron ties. This report is dated on the 
17th September, 1666, so that the committee had 
lost no time in taking measures to repair the cala- 
mity they had suffered. Estimates for the new 
building were speedily provided by Messrs. Mills and 
Jerman, who appear to have proceeded in the plan 
of making out quantities, and giving them to the 
tradesmen to be priced. After some coquetting on 
the part of the latter, who professed to deprecate any 
interference with the office of city surveyor, held by 
Mills, Jerman was at last appointed the architect, 
and the first stone of the new edifice was laid by 
King Charles II., on the 23rd of October, 1667. In 
erecting the new edifice, the site was considerably 
enlarged, and it was the wish of the citizens to dis- 
engage the building from the houses, late Sweeting’s 
Alley, which pressed upon it to the eastward, en- 
couraged by an offer of the proprietor, Sweeting, to 
dispose of his property on the most liberal terms, 
and which ended, as such offers usually do, in de- 
mands too exorbitant to be complied with, The 
tower of Jerman’s building, which, from motives of 
economy, was constructed of timber instead of stone, 
yielded to the effects of time in 1818, and was re- 
placed by a stone cupola, designed by William 
George Smith. With reference to the building 
lately completed under his superintendence, Mr. Tite 
confined himself to the antiquities of which some 
notice has already appeared inthe Atheneum. Four 
glass cases, containing a numerous selection, were 
laid on the table, consisting of pottery, coins, 
writing tablets and styles, a great variety of objects in 
metal, and a quantity of shoes and sandals in excel- 
lent preservation. The whole of these curious objects 
were found in one spot, at adepth below the general 
level of the solid ground, and bedded in black mud 
—evidence that it had been a pond, and the recep- 
tacle of rubbish for the neighbourhood during the 
period of Roman London, Mr. Tite concluded with 
a powerful appeal to the members of the profession 
in gencral, on the subject of the preservation of Anti- 
quities, and of supporting the measures recommended 
by Mr. Hawkins, in his letter read at a former meet- 
ing. 

Decorative Art Socrety.—Dec—Mr. Fildes 
in the chair.—A paper ‘On Chromatic Decorations 
in England,’ was read by Mr. E. Cooper. He com- 
menced by noticing the progressive regard for co- 
loured decorations exhibited during the Norman and 





Gothic epochs ; alluding to the simple and chaste 
effect produced by the polished Purbeck marble 


tions on ceilings and walls, and the pavements of 
encaustic tiles. He attempted to elucidate the prin- 
ciples which predominate in the better examples, 
by explaining the general application of the three 
primary colours, and the more usual construction of 
the designs. Ile then noticed the stained glass win- 
dows at King’s College, Cambridge, where the whole 
of the subject and detail are designed with a feeling of 
Renaissance (it is supposed by Giulio Romano); he 
said, from personal observation, that nearly all the 
coloured glass is what is technically termed pot- 
metal, so that where it is not so, as probably in the 
finest colours, it is enamelled glass; and he observed 
that drawing and shading were placed upon these, as 
is evident from the disappearance, in many cases, 
leaving the pot-metal only. A disconsonance was 
alluded to, arising from the colours of back-ground 
and fore-ground in pictorial subjects being of the 
same intensity; and a method of producing light 
and distance by removing more or less from the 
thickness of the enamel was suggested as applicable 
to windows, and a specimen was exhibited. Mr. 
Cooper then commented on the agreeable effect of 
stained glass windows when the walls are of a simple 
or uniform colour, but urged careful consideration 
when the walls are decorated with pictures. He 
observed that the altar-piece at King’s College is 
entirely neutralized in effect by the overwhelming 
coloured rays of light entering in every direction 








upon it ; the earlier examples of Gothic windows 





shaft at Ely, and the Temple Church, the rich gran- 
deur of the earlier stained glass windows at York 
and elsewhere ; with the attendant painted decora- | 


[Dc. 27 


were said to allow the transmission of a 





: y greater 
portion of pure light. He maintained that aaa 


cient coloured glass had no superiority over that now 
produceable, and that the prevalent opinion of in. 
feriority had arisen from the greater use of painted 
instead of pot-metal or enamelled glass. After some 
remarks on encaustic tiles (from specimens from 
Reading Abbey), and the peculiarities of Gothic 
drawing, colouring, and sculpture, Mr. Cooper de. 
scribed some examples of transition, or mixed Gothic 
and Italian character, in the ceilings of the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's, and the chapel of Bishop West 
in Ely Cathedral; also the fine specimens of baro. 
nial decorations lately restored at Hampton Court 
He then took occasion to censure the manner ne 
which some of the coloured decorations in the span- 
drils below the windows of the aisles in Westminster 
Abbey have been destroyed or concealed by misplaced 
and absurd mythological monumental tablets; and 
he noticed some fine and well known examples of 
“high tombs,” richly ornamented with marble, eo. 
lour, and gilding. The decorations of the Elizabethan 
period were noticed, and a specimen of embossed 
silvered and coloured leather hangings from the 
Manor House, Billingshurst, was exhibited. The 
introduction of Italian architecture, by Charles, led 
to the consideration of the ceiling of the Banquetting 
House, Whitehall, painted by Rubens, also of the 
works by Thornhill, Verrio, Languerre, and Charles 
dela Fosse at Greenwich Hospital, St. Paul's, Chats- 
worth, and Montague House (late British Museum), 
At present, he remarked, there appears to be a 
struggle for supremacy between the Gothic and Ita 
lian styles ; and, in his criticisms on some recent deco. 
rations, Mr. Cooper expressed an opinion that the imi- 
tations have been unsuccessfully applied, instancing 
those in the Temple Church as partaking too freely of 
yellow ochreous tints,the Royal Exchange as being too 
petite and paltry for their purpose, the Conservative 
Club as presenting a bewildering profusion of trifling 
ornaments devoid of any important character or 
design, and materially diminishing any grand effect 
that the architects might have contemplated. After 
some remarks explanatory of his views on domestic 
decorations of the present day, Mr. Cooper sub- 
mitted a question as to the applicability of Gothic 
decorations to modern purposes, with more especial 
reference to the New Palace of Westminster; he 
admitted that decorations should be in accordance 
with the style, and subservient to the architectural 
character of the edifice; but, he asked, Must we 
therefore follow the earlier Gothic mannerisms? 
Copy the attempts of an age of comparative barba- 
rism in Art? Or, are we to adopt all the improve- 
ments and knowledge of form of the present day ? 
He contended that the Gothic did not admit of pie- 
torial decoration in proper keeping, and that the 
modern school of painting presented too many 
inconsistencies. He concluded by asserting that the 
Italian style of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
as found in the designs of Palladio, Scamosi, San- 
sovino, and others, admitted of the utmost degree of 
refinement, both in sculpture and painting, and 
afforded profitable materials for study for such a 
purpose. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, r.m. 
WeEp. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
TuvR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

_- Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

- Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Fri, Astronomical Society, 8. 








FINE ARTS 





The Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral. 
By the Rev. R. Willis, M.A., Jacksonian Profes 
sor of the University of Cambridge. With Illus 
trations. Longman & Co. 

Wits is a name of some distinction in the annals 

of English antiquarian and architectural literature. 

It was rendered such in the last century by the 

author of the ‘ History of Cathedrals and Mitred 

Abbeys,’ and its credit is now ably supported by the 

Cambridge Professor, who has taken up the study of 

architecture in the medizval period in the spirit 0! 

searching inquiry and careful examination, and with 

scrupulous investigation both as regards historical 
dates and the respective peculiarities of styles and 
their treatment. Still, excellent and highly valuable 





as it is, his ‘Remarks on the Architecture of the 
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Middle Ages’ did not procure for him the honour of 
being mentioned among the writers on the subject in 
the list given in the * Encyclopedia of Architecture’! 
Of this, however, he has no great reason to complain, 
when he finds such architectural writers as Hope, 
Hirt, Rosenthal, &c., similarly distinguished — as, 
strange to say, they also are in Nagler’s ‘ Kunstler- 
Lexicon,’ a work so crammed with obscure names, 
that, instead of being completed, as promised, in six 
yolumes, it has reached only Sch, in the middle of 
the fifteenth ! 

Irrelevant as what we have said may be deemed, 
it will at least serve to introduce Professor Willis 
to such of our readers—if any such there be—as are 
not aware that he had before written on the subject 
of medieval architecture. In regard to his present 
work, it answers far more strictly to its title than 
we could wish. The author tells us that he has 
expressly confined it to the history of the building, 
«without mixing up with it the history of the see ;” 
and so far he has acted judiciously, since the one no 
more belongs to the other than does the contempo- 
rary history of England. The author has done well 
in avoiding that notorious vice of bookmakers— 
the making what professes to be an account of a 
building a mere peg upon which they hang extrane- 
ous matters of all sorts. What we regret is, that the 
author has confined himself so exclusively to the 
history of the building, when what the public desire, 
and what is most wanted, is, an examination of the 
structure @esthetically, pointing out its architectural 
singularities and peculiar effects, and they are by no 
means few, nor unfruitful of remark. Not only 
would such an examination and comparison of Can- 
terbury with other cathedrals have been instructive 
and interesting, but it wou!d also have been something 
fresh and new; for such points have scarcely been 
touched upon by previous writers. The Cathedral 
Histories, of which Mr. Britton was the publisher, do 
not enter at all into critical and artistical inquiry : 
toa certain extent they afford materials for it, but 
they do not attempt to assist us any further. From 
those and similar works, we obtain nothing more 
than matter-of-fact particulars, without anything to 
relieve their dryness, and to impress them upon the 
memory by the interest imparted to them. What is 
chiefly noticed is the style or styles of the respective 
edifices, and the dates of their several parts, without 
attention being given to the great difference of cha- 
racter between one example and another of the same 
style and period ; and that also arising from dis- 
parity of composition and arrangement, in which 
respect our English cathedrals exhibit such piquant 
variety. Neither is due discrimination made between 
what is of mere antiquarian and what is of artistic 
interest. The torch of Art criticism has not yet been 
carried into our cathedrals. 

We had hoped to have met with something of 
the kind relating to Canterbury, enlivened by com- 
parison and description, in a volume especially de- 
voted to that cathedral, from the pen of Professor 
Willis. Herein we have been disappointed ; into 
description, properly so called, he scarcely enters at 
all; for though he notices many particulars with 
extraordinary minuteness, he altogether passes over 
much more that is essential for a clear understanding 
and appreciation of the edifice itself. In fact, he 
addresses himself more to antiquarian than to archi- 
tectural readers ; for of the latter few will care to 
follow him through a cloudy narrative of tedious 
details, the substance of which might be more intel- 
ligibly expressed within a tithe of the space. Neither 
Edmer the Singer's account of the first Saxon 
church, and the one begun by Lanfranc, after the 
fire, in 1067, nor “ Gervase his history” of the burn- 
ing of the latter in 1174, are models of architec- 
tural description, however curious they may be as 
specimens of monkish unction and eloquence. So 
far, indeed, as buildings are concerned, contemporary 
medixval writers are either the most treacherous or 
the most nugatory authorities; for what they say 
about the buildings they speak of does not serve to 
shape out to us the structures themselves, or to con- 
vey any definite idea of their features. The same 
Phraseology and the same general, consequently 
vague, expressions are used indiscriminately for 
different styles. And, however antiquaries may 
demur to such slighting opinion of their autho- 
uhes, they must acknowledge that they have left 











us altogether in the dark as to the introduction 
of the Pointed Arch, and subsequent important 
changes and transitions from one mode of build- 
ing to another—matters that could hardly fail to 
strike, and, therefore, to be especially noticed by 
competent observers; and if not competent, the 
mere circumstance of their being “ contemporaries” 
and “ eye-witnesses” confers no value on their ob- 
scure, rhapsodical declamations, It may be alleged, 
in excuse, that they wrote for their contemporaries, 
that they had no idea that the fashion of the struc- 
ture they were speaking of would be superseded by 
others, and that they had no architectural language 
and definite terminology, without which architec- 
tural description becomes next to impossible. Where 
the edifices spoken of by monkish writers remain in 
statu quo or nearly so, we may, by aid of them, in- 
terpret contemporary accounts; but the latter are 
useless without the buildings, and with them all but 
superfluous. 

While in what has been written upon the subject 
of Gothic architecture, there has been a great deal 
of the merest moonshine, we do not seem to have 
noticed or paid any regard to one singularly striking 
fact, though it is one that is, or ought to be, impressed 
upon us by the history of all Architecture. Once 
laid aside, a style was never resumed, not even for 
the purpose of completing an edifice according to the 
style in which it had been commenced, but which 
had afterwards been abandoned, as is strongly tes- 
tified by Canterbury Cathedral itself, whose nave, 
taken down by Archbishop Sudbury, in 1378, was 
rebuilt about the beginning of the following century 
in the Perpendicular style; therefore an entirely dif- 
ferent one from that of the choir by William of Sens, 
upwards of two centuries earlier. But it is unneces- 
rary to quote Canterbury as an instance, when almost 
every other cathedral exhibits, more or less, such dis- 
similarities and contrasts of style. Our own archi- 
tectural contrasts and dissimilarities are of a differ- 
ent kind; for not content with re-adopting some one 
former style as the best representative of medieval 
architecture, and one capable of being further modi- 
fied and carried on by ourselves, we now employ all 
former styles simultaneously ; and the nineteenth 
century seems ambitious of exhibiting to the world 
an architectural congress of all the preceding periods ; 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, 
Tudor, Elizabethan buildings start up beside each 
other, intermingled with sundry further varieties to 
complete the motley masquerade. We seem to 
have no settled principles of taste, and our arbi- 
ters of taste help only to increase our perplexity, 
by keeping us upon a perpetual see-saw. One 
season they decide that, to be in high fashion, our 
houses must be fitted up and furnished @ l’antique, 
and Grecianism and Romanism become the mania 
of the day ; another season, they and their aides-de- 
camp, the decorators and upholsterers, vote such 
taste to be vulgar and passé, and gilt gingerbread 
and crinkum-crankums, a la Louis Quatorze, be- 
come the rage; Elizabethan, Renaissance, Rococo, 
have each had their turn for the exclusive admira- 
tion of the hour, during which it was regarded as a 
model of perfection to be adhered to as scrupulously 
as possible, without rejecting even its dross. The 
same see-saw has prevailed in Architecture: we have 
taken up a particular style as a fashion, and then 
abandoned it, without having made anything more of 
it than what it was when it came into our hands. To 
put Gothic out of the question—we are quite un- 
settled in regard to other styles of the art ; for after 
being equally tame and slavish copiers of “ genuine” 
Greek, we now seem to be about to jump back to 
unqualified admiration of the ‘“‘ Great Palladio”— 
Der Himmlische Meister, as Goethe calls him; and 
the statues of those anti-Goths, Inigo Jones and 
Wren, are to be placed in what they would have 
called the * monkish” and barbarous new Houses of 
Parliament. 

For this digression, both our readers and Professor 
Willis must excuse us: we should gladly have en- 
tered into the subject of his volume, had it afforded 
us any fresh information of actual value. As it is, 
we willingly testify to the beauty of many of the 
wood-cut illustrations, more especially those of some 
of the capitals in the choir, which, though so differ- 
ent in design, might almost pass for genuine Grecian 
in taste. But by no means do we agree with the 





Professor, when he speaks of the window in Anselm's 
chapel, shown at p. 115, as being “for its beauty a 
valuable example.” A curious one it undoubtedly is ; 
but so far from being recommended by any particular 
beauty, it appears to us to be a very poor and taste- 
less composition, confused in design, and wiry and 
meagre in effect. Accommodated as the volume is 
in its form and embellishments to the general public, 
the book itself is by no means calculated for popular 
favour, or even for profit to architectural students. 
But as that does not seem to be even aimed at, its 
author will, doubtless, be quite satisfied with the 
approbation of those to whose taste he has adapted it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

To make a clearance of the new publications 
which remain on our table at the close of the year, 
is happily neither a hard nor a heavy task, having 
reserved some one or two works, such as the closing 
part of Messrs. Goury and Jones’s splendid work on 
The Alhambra, and the Art-Union prize, outlines to 
the Castle of Indolence, by Mr. Rimer. These are 
too important to be dismissed in a narrow compass ; 
and may as appositely serve by way of text to a 
New Year’s throne-speech as to an Old Y ear’s funeral 
oration. 

It is a labour of love, for instance, in announcing 
the Jwelfth number (query, completion ?) of Finden’s 
Royal Gallery of British Art, to call attention to the 
excellent manner in which the work has been sus- 
tained. Perhaps a better number has not been put 
forth than this ; which contains Mr. Webster's 
‘ Health and Sickness,’ engraved by Mr. W. Finden, 
Mr. Turner’s ‘ Fighting Temeraire,’ admirably ren- 
dered by Mr. Willmore, making a very attractive 
print—and the pretty, perhaps, too delicate, ‘ Nell 
Gwynne’ of Mr. Charles Landseer, carefully dealt 
with by Mr. Stocks. The work, in short, fulfils the 
promise of its title to the letter: reflecting in its 
compass such contemporary British Art as we pos- 
sess mature and complete. ‘Ten years hence the 
recent efforts made to bring subjects of a nobler order, 
and more severe design, into notice, will have told 
their tale, and it is to be hoped produced results, 
Meanwhile, honouring duly all experiments—but 
rating our school of painting for what it is, we are 
not afraid to send forth this publication to foreign 
lands, as a specimen of what the English painters of 
the past twenty years have accomplished. 

The full hope, however, that the general scope of aim 
and conception will extend itself, and the store of 
scientific attainment be increased, is warranted by the 
multiplication of such works as these Scripture Prints, 
drawn by Signor Consoni, of Rome, after Raffaelle’s 
designs, engraved under the superintendence of M. 
L. Griiner. ‘To praise,their originals once again can 
hardly be required of us: let us specify, rather, that 
the Second Part of the publication includes * The 
Casting out of Paradise’—‘ The Flight from Sodom’ 
—‘ The Blessing of Jacob’—* The Blessing of Esau’ 
—‘ The Return of Jacob’—and ‘ Joseph Sold.’ The 
name of M. Ghiiner, who never approaches Raf- 
faelle but with due reverence, is warrant for the 
execution of the engravings being such as the critic 
may recommend. Some memorandum of these 
noble designs should form a part of every artist's 
library—and we know not one more satisfactory or 
more available than the present publication; the 
price of which is moderate. 

Were there a possibility of selection, or arrange- 
ment, we should not by choice have passed abruptly 
from the Raphael Frescoes to the Beauties of Moore 
—-“ strown about” on our table, by Mr. Egg, Mr. 
Elmore, Mr. Frith, Mr. Wood—other English artists, 
and Signor Valentini. Some of these are, possibly, 
ideal heads, which have been fitted to the heroines of 
favourite melodies :—others, again, come so close in 
the speciality of their fascination to the text of the lyrist 
as to leave no doubt of his having inspired the painter. 
The generality of the designs belong to the highest 
order of drawing-room Art, some few reaching above 
it. The engraving, too, is for the most part even, 
and richly finished. ‘The arabesque frames to the 
Beauties will attract the more common-place among 
boudoiramateurs. Todecide which among the ladies is 
fairest whether it be Ninetta or Nora Creina, 
Fanny or Fatima—is a task not fit for the season. 
The apple of Discord is no Christmas fruit; but 
the whole bevy of beautegus guests will make a 
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“wondrous pleasant” Christmas “ masque or ante- 
masque.” 

The portfolio of lithographs of Views in Franconian 
Switzerland and Bavaria, tempts the eye by the sin- 
gularity and picturesque features of the scene, rather 
than by any beauty or skill of execution. The dis- 
trict between Bamberg and Nuremburg,—one of the 
most beautiful and least visited parts of Midland 
Germany,—deserved better artistic treatment than it 
has here found. 

The two well-known characteristic and pleasing 
single figures, Confidence and Diffidence, by Mr. 
Hannah, of which, we believe, Mr. Rogers has 
become the proprietor, are before us,—forcibly en- 
graved in mezzotint, by an artist new to us, Mr. S. 
Bellin. As far as we recollect the handling of these 
pictures, it does not lend itself to any great delicacy 
on the part of the burin, and the engraver has not 
flattered the peculiarity. 

A line will suffice to say that Mr. Harvey’s 
Smuggler’s Escape, rendered in aquatint by Mr. C. 
Rosenberg, is a coloured print, in the style which 
was in vogue some thirty years since ; but not par- 
ticularly good of its kind. 

Here are two other single prints: a coarse and 
clumsy lithograph of Herr Pischek, from a portrait 
by Steinbach; and an impressive likeness of Miss 
Cushman, in the character of Mrs. Haller, litho- 
graphed after a drawing by Mr. Watkins,—we believe 
an American artist. 

By way of closing our notices for the year, we 
may announce that the Illuminated Illustrations of 
the Bible have reached their eleventh number—that 
Mr. Shaw’s Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the 
Middle Ages is at its twelfth, and the British Wild 
Flowers of Mrs. Loudon at its sixteenth number. 
Part the twenty-fourth of Old England, and part the 
tenth of The Pictorial Gallery of Arts, are also before 
us. Finally, from the press of M. De la Rue, comes 
the superb Floral Almanack for 1846,—the design 
by that choice designer of ornament, Mr. Owen 
Jones. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Music or tHE WEEK.—Among the most interest- 


ing entertainments for the winter season are the | 


meetings of Z'he Choral Harmonists’ Society. The 
programme of the second of the series comprised 
Beethoven’s Mass in c—a Song by the Chevalier 
Neukomm—a ‘ Laudate’ by Cherubini—Galliard’s 
‘Morning Hymn’—a Madrigal—Beethoven’s music 
to ‘King Stephen’—an Air and Chorus from Schu- 
bert’s ‘ Fierebras,’ &c. Now the enterprise which 
aspires to produce so much novelty isso meritorious that 
we cannot see it losing its way without remonstrance. 
Those who cater for the Choral Harmonists seem in 
some danger of forgetting that all that is new is not, 
therefore, of necessity érue. If the Oratorios of Boyce, 
and Arne, and Stanley, and Worgan, and Russell 
are allowed to “sleep their long sleep,’’ as merely 
imitative mediocrities which were called into life by 
the appearance of an original genius in an original 
form of composition—then, too, good Master Galliard’s 
‘Morning Hymn’ might also be securely permitted 
to lie mute—without City or West-end amateur suf- 
fering from the silence. We are glad to observe 
the name of Cherubini coming into request. The 
‘ Laudate,’ given on Monday, is one of his less sub- 
stantial sacred movements, the ideas of which are 
somewhat of the oldest—yet it is beautifully jubi- 
lant—and with a clarion-voiced soprano to sing it, 
the effect would be very brilliant—the treatment of 
the orchestra and chorus being masterly. We hope 
that the Choral Harmonists will search further into the 
works of Cherubini. Why is it, by the way, that in 
alternation with these continental masters, no body 
of singers, great or small, ever seems to think of our 
great countryman—Samuel Wesley 2? We have for 
years been told again and again of the beauty and 
skill of his sacred compositions—but when was a bar 
of any of them to be made acquaintance with in 
London? It must be worth while forsome Director 
or Committee to give attention to this question : since 
all must rejoice that the class of amateurs, who sit 
doggedly down to enjoy only one school (nay—who 
knows?_one master) is dying out:—these being 
lovers of their own whims and sympathies; not of a 


the selections of the Society of Choral Harmonists : 
the performance on Monday was neither good, nor 
indicative of progress. Mr. Lucas, its former con- 
ductor, was seriously missed,—the execution of the 
band being far more of a scramble in the style of 
Monsieur Pattier’s quartett-playing (see Paul de 
Kock’s capital caricature) than London ears ought to 
put up with. 

On Monday, too, the British Musicians closed their 
series of Chamber Concerts—the most striking feature 
of the evening’s entertainment being a clever Piano- 
forte Quartett, by Mr. Charles Horsley. To judge 
from the activity of this gentleman, he would seem 
disposed to enter the lists against Mr. W. S. Bennett 
and Mr. Macfarren, as the English instrumental com- 
poser—though,as also is Mr, Bennett’s case, his ad- 
miration of Mendelssohn leads him into a closer imita- 
tion of one model elect, than is compatible with the 
championship of his country. We are told that the 
British Musicians intend to give four grand orchestral 
concerts in the Hanover-square Rooms. Let us im- 
press upon them, that if indeed they would “mark a 
point’ by such a movement, they must exercise strict 
judgment in selection, and careful performance. Dis- 
regard of these essentials, and not want of producible 
talent, destroyed their concerts ten years ago. 

We must advert to the last of Mr. Lincoln’s Fir ¢ 
Series of Evenings with the Great Composers, given 
on Tuesday, to express our approbation of the 
manner in which he has kept his faith with his 
audiences, and our pleasure at seeing an entertain- 
ment of such superior interest steadily growing in 
popular favour. Tuesday’s meeting, too, which was 
devoted to Mendelssohn, had an especial interest, as 
affording us an opportunity of hearing one of the 
master’s recent compositions—his Violin Concerto, 
originally written, we believe, for Herr David, which 
was cleverly performed by Herr Kreutzer, an artist 
new tous, So far as we could judge of a composition, 
into which the orchestral support seems interwoven 
with equal grace and solidity,—-when executed with 
merely a pianoforte accompaniment—this Concerto 
seems effective and various: the andante especially 
pleased us, as written in a delicious pastoral style, 
without the slightest of those Arcadian affectations 
with which the modern romanticists are apt to mar 
the repose of music so designated. The rondo, too, 
in E major, is singularly buoyant and brilliant. A 
pleasanter winding up to our musical year could not 
be devised, than a first hearing of so interesting a 
work—coupled with the success of an undertaking 
so creditable to all concerned in it. 

Mr. Batre’s New Opera AnD THE PREss.— 
Having nothing but the reports of the French press to 
guide us, our impression is that Mr. Balfe’s‘ Estrella,’ 
produced last week at the Académie, will neither sink 
deep nor last long—as a success in Paris. How far 
it may travel, is another matter; since, we have 
learned, from the popularity of ‘ The Four Sons of 
Aymon,’ that Germany can make very welcome an 
opera which cannot sustain itself in either the French 
or the English capital. Madame Stoltz, the prima 
donna, is spoken of as having distinguished herself: 
so also has Signor Gardoni, the tenor—and the opera 
is praised as being splendidly put on the stage. But 
beyond a clever Duet—and a Quartett which opens 
well—we donot make out much thatislikely to attract 
or retain the connoisseurs of Paris ; a body neither 
easy to direct, nor to blind. 


While guarding our readers against the possibility 
of mis-information, we have another design than 
merely the accurate judgment of a particular opera. 
We would point out not merely the practical incon- 
venience to the public—but likewise the disservice 
to Art—arising from the state of a press, from the 
reports of which truth is only to be gathered by such 
translating power as belongs to those conversant with 
the world behind thescenes. That, in Paris, the musical 
journalists are generally at the service of the highest 
bidder, is a fact of which neither critics nor artists 
make any secret. We are fearful lest such untruth- 
fulness should become the rule—not the exception— 
in England also. Too much has come before us 





noble and yarious art, Thus much with regard to | respect falls short, or with whom impudent cupidity 


during the past twelyvemonth—from the case of un- 
blushing bribery down to the delicate cajolery of 
| privateintercourse—not to warrant apprehension. The 
evil must be obvious to all save to those in whom self- 





has no limit: and, though such a system (like all 
systems of corruption) must ultimately destroy itself 
—we cannot watch its adoption, without anxious and 
indignant protest. Let us hope that every one whom 
these matters concern—whether it be the artist who 
ought to be also a poet, or the merchant of hig 
talent, who can hardly be expected to look beyond 
his gains—will see cause to discourage a traffic 59 
degrading and ultimately ruinous to Art itself, 





Lycevm.—On Saturday this theatre re-opened 
under auspicious circumstances, Mr. Dickens, it 
seems, had confided the proof sheets of his Christmas 
tale to Mr. Albert Smith, to be dramatized with 
express reference to the company. It is, indeed 
stated, upon what authority we know not, that the 
tale itself was written with a view to its performance 
here; the simplicity of its matériel is accounted for 
on that supposition, and its defects asa story allowed 
for. If Mr. Dickens has done so, we should advise 
him never to repeat the experiment. Let the stage 
take care of itself; it has its own limitations: the 
romancer works in a more liberal sphere, and enjoys 
a wider range. Let him not contract his free spirit 
to artificial necessities, but expand to the full liberty 
which belongs as a glorious privilege to the author's 
special function. We have already stated the plot 
[ante, p. 1219] of the story, and have only to record 
that, whether owing to the circumstances alluded to, 
or to the felicity of accident—[i. e. as drama, not ag 
story-book ]|—there are fewer ditierences between the 
closet and the stage, between the acted and the read, 
than usual in similar cases. In our recent notice of 
the work, there is one subordinate character which 
we did not mention, but which, although it fell not 
then within the plan of our outline, deserves remark, 
as being perhaps the only new portrait in the group, 
—we mean Tilly Slowboy, the gaping, wondering, 
untidy, and clumsy nurse-girl of the Carrier's baby, 
This character, performed by Miss Turner, though 
having but few sentences in all to say—mere non 
sense prattle uttered to the baby, ‘constructed of 
fragments from the general dialogue, with all the 
nouns converted into plurals—told remarkably well 
in performance, exciting uproarious mirth. The 
part of the Blind Girl, Bertha, was performed by 
Miss Mary Keeley, the daughter of the manager, 
who made her début on the occasion, and went 
through it with a propriety which promises well for 
her permanent success. Mr. Keeley was Caleb; 
the part of the heroine, Mrs. Peerybingle, being per- 
formed by Mrs. Keeley. She did it admirably; 
never has she been better suited. Nor was Mr, 
Emery wanting to honest Jokn. The other charac 
ters were respectably filled. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 15.—A paper 
by M. Regnault was read relative to his experiments 
on steam. The Minister of Public Works assisted 
M. Regnault with the means of making these expe 
riments on an extensive and practical scale. The 
questions to be determined by M. Regnault, were— 
1, The law which unites the temperatures and elas- 
tic powers of aqueous vapour at saturation. 2. The 
quantity of heat absorbed by a kilogramme of water 
at 0 degree, to be converted into steam for satura 
tion at different degrees of pressure. 3. The quan- 
tity of heat absorbed by the same quantity of water 
in order to raise the temperature to the point im 
which it assumes the state of vapour under different 
pressures. 4. The specific heat of aqueous vapour 
at different stages of density, and at different degrees 
of temperature. 5. The co-efficients of dilatation of 
aqueous vapour in different stages of density. In 
his present paper M. Regnault gives the law of the 
elastic powers of steam up to 230 degrees centigrade, 
which temperature corresponds to 28 atmospheres 
and a half. He next fixes the total heat of steam 
taken at different pressures, from 1-5th to 15 atmo 
spheres, and finally, he treats of the calorific capa 
city of water from 0 to 190 degrees. Many distin 
guished men have devoted their attention to the 
elastic powers of steam. We may mention Achard, 
Greu, Dalton, Christian, Arzberger, Watt, Robinson, 
Bétancourt, Schmidt, Southern, Ure, Gay-Lussa¢, 
August, Kaemtz, Dulong and Arago, the two latter 
of whom commenced their experiments in 1823, at 
the request of the Minister of the Interior, and pub 
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lished an account of them in 1829. They carried 
their operations up to 25 atmospheres. About the 
sane period a commission of scientific Americans 
rformed a series of experiments on this subject, 
but went up to only 10 atmospheres. The results, 
however, of these different experiments were not 
alike, consequently M. Regnault had to take entirely 
new ground, greatly aided, however, by the progress 
which science has made since the period alluded to. 
In his results he agrees most with MM. Dulong and 
Arago, particularly as regards high rates of pressure. 
Watt had supposed that the total quantity of heat 
necessary for the transformation of a kilogramme of 
water into the state of steam was certain under a 
constant pressure. The number admitted was 650. | 
This law, although not exemplified by any precise | 








experiment, had been until very lately regarded as | 
positive, and so adopted in theory and practice, M. 

Regnault, however, has ascertained that this number 
increasesconstantly from 622 underthe pressure of one- | 
fifth ofan atmosphere up to 670 under 15 atmospheres. 
Atthe ordinary pressure the average of 38 experi- 
ments gives 636, 37. As to the calorific capacity of 
water it is 1,000 between 0 and 30 degrees, 1,005 
between 30 and 120, 1,013 between 120 and 190.—A 
paper Was received from M. Daubrée relative to the 
high rate of temperature in an artesian well, at 
Neuffen, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg. The 
Count de Mandelslohe, says M. Daubrée, has ascer- 
tained in this well a more rapid increase of tempera- 
ture with the depth than has ever yet been witnessed 
in any other locality. In most of the artesian wells 
it has been found that the temperature increased 
about one degree for every 30 metres, but at Neuffen 
the increase has been one degree for every 10 métres. 
The depth of the well is 385 métres, and the tempe- 
rature at the bottom is 38 deg. 7 min. of centigrade 
(about 104 of Fahrenheit). The nearest approach 
to this great exception from the normal state of 
things is at Monte Marin, in Tuscany, and it is 
worthy of remark that in hoth cases the bottom of 
the well is still 35 métres above the level of the sea. 
M. Daubrée thinks that the cause of these anomalies 
is the ancient heat of the ignitial rocks, which being 
very slow conductors of heat communicate but a 
small portion of it to the surrounding strata.—M. 
Durand laid before the Academy the results of his 
experiments on the roots of certain plants which 
sek to escape from the action of light, such as the 
radish, the wall-flower, the camellia, the turnip, the 
colza, &c., whilst the roots of other plants, amongst 
which he mentions the onion, have a direct inclina- 
tion towards the light. 

The ‘ Caesars’ at Hampton Court.—With reference 

tothe letter of M. A. I. in the last Atheneum, I beg 
tosay that of the three busts lately found at Windsor 
and put up at Hampton Court, and stated to be 
three Csars, one is decidedly the bust of a female, 
and well known by me, as well as by a celebrated 
court painter and architect, to be the bust of a 
Minerva or Bellona; and that the other two have 
been long considered as busts of Queen Anne. If, | 
therefore, it be true that Leo X. did present Wolsey 
with twelve * Cwsars,’ which were employed in the | 
decoration of Hampton Court, it is evident that the | 
ladies above mentioned, if not out of place, are in a 
situation for which they never were intended. W.B. 
(That the busts found at Windsor were popularly 
called busts of Queen Anne, is mentioned by Mr. 
Jesse—but this proves nothing. Can W. B. show 
that such busts were manufactured in the reign of 
Queen Anne ?] 
_ Extensive Conflagration.—A journal of St. Peters- 
burgh publishes an account of a fire which took 
place on the 23rd September in the Government of 
Tobolsk. It appears that it commenced in a forest 
hear Omsk, and extended to a distance of tifty 
French leagues, over a breadth of fifteen. Eleven 
uillages were attacked in its course, and one was 
tatirely destroyed. In the ten others there were 
burned 13 mills, 1,850 barns, 77,800 ricks of hay, 
and an immense quantity of wood for fuel. ‘T'wenty- 
lve peasants, 665 horses, and 915 head of cattle 
vere burned to death. 











_To ConresronpENTs.—C. T.—C. H.—M. R.—R. P. C.—W. 
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A Constant Reader—received. 





peratum.—P. 1199, col.2. It was W. Wallon and not W. 
"alters, who received the prize for the Architectural Draw- 
Ug at the Royal Academy. 
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CHEAP, ELEGANT, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS 
GIFTS AND PRESENTS, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY of PICTURES, a magnificent Series of Twenty-nine Plates from 
the Finest Pictures in the World, engraved by Finden, Doo, Burnet, Golding, &c. Imperial folio, half-bound morocco 
elegant, with gilt leaves, by Mackenzie & Son, 6/. 16s. Gd.; published at 16/. 16s., or in Seven Parts, each part in a port- 
olio, 5/. 5s.; published at 142, 14s.; or splendidly bound in morocco, with broad borders of gold on the sides, 97. 9s. 

** This work is printed uniformly with the celebrated ‘ Musée Frangais,’ and in respect to the engravings as works 
of Art they may be considered as che/s-d’'wuvre of the eminent Artists employed on the work. 


THE ‘ FORGET-ME-NOT, an elegant Literary Souvenir and Keepsake, containing Prose and Poetry 
by the best Authors of the day. Exquisitely illustrated with 210 Plates, from the best Pictures and by the first Engra- 
vers. 18 vols. l2mo. bound, cloth elegant, gilt leaves, 3/. 12s.; published at 10/. 16s. 

*,* Each volume is sold separately, price 4s. 6d. in cloth, or in morocco, 5s. 

GALLERY of PICTURES, Seventy-three Plates, from Pictures by the First Masters of the English 
and Foreign Schools. By Allan Cunningham. 2 vols, royal 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, and top edges gilt, 1/. 6s.; 
published at 3/. 3s. 

LIVERSEEGE’S WORKS, in 37 Plates, in mezzotinto, by Cousens, &e. 
elegant, with gilt leaves, 2/. 12s. 6d.; published at 6/. Gs. 

** As an artist he was excellent in expressing character.” 

MRS. 8S. C. HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. 


nine Woodcuts. 


Folio, half-bound morocco 


Five Plates, by Maclise, and fifty- 
Imperial 8vo. elegantly bound, cloth gilt, l4s., published at 11. 5s.; half-bound, morocco elegant, 17s. 

COOPER’S GROUPS of CATTLE, drawn from Nature. 
elegant, gilt leaves, 2/. 16s.; published at 4/. 4s. 

LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, with upwards of 1000 Woodcuts. 
12mo. bound, cloth lettered, 5!. 15s. 6d.; published at 92. 13s. 6d. 

PROUT’S HINTS on LIGHT and SHADOW, 25 Plates, 4to. cloth, 11. 5s.; published at 2/7. 2s. 

PROUT’S SKETCHES at HOME and ABROAD, 48 Plates, imperial 4to. half-bound morocco ele- 
gant, gilt leaves, 2/.; published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 114 Plates, 2 vols. 4to. half-bound mo- 
rocco, for 3/. 13s. 6d.; published at 6. 6s. 

PUGIN’S ARCHITECTURE of NORMANDY, 80 Plates, by Le Keux, 4to, half-bound, morocco, 
2. 12s. 6d. ; published at 67. 6s. 

PUGIN’S ORNAMENTS of the FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES, 102 Plates, 
4to. half-bound morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, 27. 12s. 6d. ; published at 4/. 14s. 6d. 

BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND, 322 Plates, 5 vols, 4to. half-bound 
morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, for 12/. 12s.; published at 352. Each Cathedral is sold separately. 

BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN, 360 Plates, 5 vols, 
4to. half-bound moroceo elegant, with gilt leaves, for 12/. 12s.; published at 31/. 10s. 

BRITTON’S ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN, 80 
Plates, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, 2/. 12s. 6d.; published at 62. 15s. 

BRITTON’S and LE KEUX’S ANTIQUITIES of ENGLISH CITIES, 60 Plates and 24 Wood- 
cuts, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, 1/, 16s.; published at 7/. 4s. 

ACKERMANN’S HISTORY of WESTMINSTER ABBEY and its MONUMENTS, 80 Plates, 
coloured, 2 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, 4/. 4s.; published at 16/. 

ACKERMANN’S HISTORY of OXFORD, 114 Plates, coloured, 2 vols. 4to, half-bound morocco 
elegant, 4/. 4s.; published at 21/. 

ACKERMANN’S HISTORY of CAMBRIDGE, 97 
rocco elegant, 4/. 4s.; published at 21/. 

ACKERMANN’S HISTORY of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, 104 Plates, coloured, 
3 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, 3/. 15s.; published at 15/. 15s. 

ACKERMANN’S ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY DESIGNS for the USE of SCULPTORS, 
CARVERS, PAINTERS, Xc., folio, half-bound morocco, 1/. 16s.; published at 5. 

STEVEN’S COTTAGES and FARM-HOUSES in ENGLAND and WALES, 5+ Plates, 4to. half- 
bound morocco, 1/. ls.; published at 32, 3s. 

CONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL ARCHITECTURE, 


imperial 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves; reduced to 1/. 16s. ; published at 


26 Plates, royal folio, half-bound morocco 


43 vols. 


Plates, coloured, 2 vols. 4to. half-bound mo- 


28 Plates and 56 Vignettes, 
4l. de. 

COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY, 100 Plates, 2 vols. in one, 
folio, half-bound morocco elegant, 4/. 14s. 6d.; published at 12/. 12s. 

FOSBROKE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ANTIQUITIES and ARCHAEOLOGY, enlarged edition, 
with 107 Plates and Cuts, 2 large vols. royal 8vo. cloth lettered; published at 2/. 12s. 6d.; reduced to ll. 15s. 

FOSBROKE’S BRITISH MONACHISM ; or, the Manners and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of 
England. Fifteen Plates and Cuts. New edition, enlarged, royal 8vo. cloth lettered; published at 1J. 1s. ; reduced to 16s. 

FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES, for the Use of Artists, 18 Plates by Landseer. Folio, 
cloth, 12. 1s. 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS FROM DANTE, 111 Plates, oblong 4to, half-bound morocco, for 
2]. 2s.; published at 4/, 4s. 
A newenee has translated Dante best, for he has translated it into the universal language of nature.”"—Lord Byron. 

NICHOLS’S AUTOGRAPHS of ROYAL, NOBLE, LEARNED, and REMARKABLE PER- 
SONAGES. Fifty-five Plates, exhibiting about 600 Autographs, printed on tinted paper, royal folio, cloth lettered ; pub- 
lished at 4/. 4s.; reduced to lJ. 4s. 

WESTALL’S MANSIONS of ENGLAND, 146 Plates, coloured, of the Country Seats of the Royal 


Family, Nobility, aud Gentry, 2 vols. royal évo. half-bound morocco elegant, top edges gilt, 2. 2s.; published at 47, 10s, 
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By GABRIEL SURENNE, F.A.S.E. Twelve of Schubert's best Songs, with Italian 
French Teacher in Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of the W rs, - each. 

French Grammatical Society of Paris, &. so a large assortment ¢ 4 NEW ITALIAN OPERATIC 
yt The Author was engaged on this work for upwards of six MU SiC, Mau ADRILLES, WALTZ , POL KAS, &e. for one and 





two perfo rmers on the P iano, 


‘ . ues, With full particulars, 
“Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. gratis. 





IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING NEW WORK ON OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 
On Wednesday, 31st, with Dlustrations by Day and Iaghe, and a valuable Map, 8yo. cloth, 
CAPTAIN FREMONT’S NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION to the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
IN THE YEAR 1842, 


AND TO 


OREGON AND NORTH CALIFORNIA 
IN THE YEARS 1843-4. 
BY ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


* This Work, besides ¢ontaining the most accurate and authentic information, from actual official survey, will be 
found extremely interesting as a graphic description of novel and exciting scenes and adventures, 


Also, gratis with the above, or separate price 3d. 
A POPULAR LECTURE ON OREGON, and the Title to it. 
By the HON, C. CUSILING, late Minister to China. 
Also, now ready, 





Il. ! It. 
AMERICAN STATESMEN OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, | A SPLENDID LITERARY AND PICTORIAL PRESENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Now ready, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 28s. 
one — AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
The LIFE and TIMES of the Hon. : 


So POEMS OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
IIENRY CLAY, LONGFELLOW. 


late Senator, Secretary of State, one of the Commissioners With the following beautiful Mlustrations, from Original 






of the Treaty of Ghent, &c. | Designs by D. HUNTINGTON, Esq. engraved by American 
With Extracts from his Speeches, Correspondence, &c. a Maidenhood 
By CALVIN COLTON, Landscape. Woods in Winter. 
Author of ‘Four Years in Great Britain,’ &c. gay = ed fm. ———— 
This Worl The Old Cathedral. Nuremberg. 
: ork may be regarded as a faithful picture of the | The Wreck of the Hes- An April Day. 
Political history of the United States since 1810. | perus, The Archbishop. 






Wizey & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place ; and all Booksellers and Libraries, 








4, Albuin de Francois Schubert, containing 14 of 





NEW AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINE, 
On Thursday, January ist, will be published, No. I, to be con- 
tinued a in 8vo, with Two Engravings, 
rice Half-a-Crown, of 
THE PLOU GH: a Journal of Agricultural and 
Rural Affairs. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & ponemens 
Second Ed ge price 5s. - 


THE VILLAGE PAUPERS. 
By G. a FULCHER. 

“Tad Goldsmith lived in these days, he would have written 
‘The Village Paupers;’ it is Goldsmith Redivivus. The same 
gentle thoughts, the same polished diction, the same smooth ver- 
sification, with a sterner pathos. Among the misce Naneous pieces, 
which contain much powerful and beautiful writing, * The Dying 
Child’ is one of Oe most pathetic pieces of poetry in the English 
language.” — Hood's Magazine. 

London: Longms an & Co. _Sudbury: ~ r ulcher. 
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On the Ist of ‘January, pi price 3s, 6d. Vi 1. of 
PORE EST AND GAME L AW TALES. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Yontents, 

1, The Bishop's Flock and the Bisho: »p’s Herd. 
2 Heathendom in Christendom, 
3. Four Years at Maude—Chapel Farm. 
0 be completed in 3 monthly volumes. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRE SENT. 
“(NANON SCHMID’S TALES— 
Post 8vo. with 7 illustrations, handsome cloth, price 4s. €d. 
Vol. I. contains 12 of the most interesting *s of this charming 
Author. The remaining Tales shall appear in monthly parts, 
price (with two illustrations) Is. 
Part 5, containing ‘ Christmas Eve.’ The ‘ Easter 
Eggs’ appe ared December 1, 1845. 
Part 6 will appear on January 1, 1846. 


Part 7 will appear on February 1, 1846. 
Dublin : James Duffy, 23, Anglesea- street. Londe m: Richardson 
& Son, 172, Fleet-strect ; and of all Booksellers. 


MAGNIFICENT DRAWING-ROOM TABLE oR GIFT 
BOOK ah bs hy foe SEASON, 


YOEMS and PI c T U RE S: a Collection of 
BALLADS, SONGS, and other POEMS, illustrated by the 
principal L nelish Artists. This volume is beautifully printed in 
square Svo. on toned paper prepared for the purpos nd elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt tops. Price in cloth, two guineas, or in morocco 
elegant, two guineas and a half. It contains 10 designs on wood, 
executed in the highest style of ‘the art (besides border ornaments 
round each page), by the following artists :— 






















J.C, Bovey I. C. Selous ©. H. Weigall 
bf Dy H. Townsend F. R. Pickeregill 
wl Cope J. nklin John Tenniel 

i. Redgrave .4 wick | E. Corbould, 
E. Duncan C. Dodgson &e. &e &e. 


N.B. The trade may be supplied with specimen leaves of the 
work, done up in wrappers for circulation, for which they are 
req uested to apply at once through the ir London agents. 

ondon : James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 






The following ¢ ‘LASSICAL WORKS ON CIIESS, by W. 1 EWIS, 

to be had of Simp kin, Marshall & Co. Stationers -c 
PerkstT SERIES OF LI *SSONS, with 

REASONS FOR EVERY MOVE, written expressly for 

Beginners. Price 7s, : 

Second Series of Lessons for the Higher Class of 
yers. Second Edition. Price 10s, 
Fifty Games at Chess, played by the Author and 
some of the best Players in Europe, Price 2s. €d, 

Selection of Games played between Monsieur 
La Bovrvonnats and A. Macponnet, Esq. Price 3s. 6d, 

Translation of Carrera’s Treatise on Chess; to 
which is added, the ART OF PLAYING WITHOUT SEEING 
THE BOARD. Large paper. Price ‘+. 

Chess Problems, containing a Hundred Ends of 
Games, chiefly original, won or drawn by brilliant and scientific 
moves. Price 4 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ° “ORION.” 

On Monday, in small 8vo. crimson cloth, gilt edges, 
BArrand ROMANCES, 
By RK. 1. HORNE, Hes. 

1. The Noble Heart, a Bohemian Chronic 
2. The Monk of Swineshead Abbey, a Ballad Chronicle of the 
Death of King John. 
. Bedd Gelert, a Welsh Legend of the Valley and the Tomb, 
. The Three Knights of Camelott, a F any Tale. 
. The Ballad of Delora, or the Passion of Andrea Como, 
5. Ben Capstan, a Ballad of the Night- W atch. 
7. The Elf of the Woodlands, a Child’s Story. 
__ Charl 23 Ollier, 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 


ore) 





This day is published, in post Svo. price 7s, ¢ 
topes OLD PLAY-GOER, By 
WILLIAM ROBSON, Es« 

“The deep impressions of these excellent actors which I received 
in my yx ~~ 4 I am afrs nid may have drawn me, into the common 
foible of us old fellows.”—Colley Cibber's ‘Apology.’ 

_London : J. Masters, Aldersgate-street. 








Now ready, Part 4. 8vo. (to be continued Monthly), consisting of 
3 Sheets a voloured Plates, illustrate a with Engravings on 
Wood, price 4 ; with plain Plates, 20. ¢ 
A NATURAL HISTORY of the MAMMALIA, 

4 By G. R. WATERILOUSE, Esq. of the British Museum, 


KOSMOS; a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe. By A. VON HUMBOLDT. 


KAEMTZ’S COMPLETE COURSE of 
METEOROLOGY. Translated by C. V. WALKER. Post 8yo, 
lettered, with 15 Plates, 12s, 6d, 

OWEN'S ODONTOGRAPHY. Now com- 
lete. 2 vols. half-russia, gilt top, imp. Svo. 6/. 6s.; and in 4to. on 

ndia paper, proofs, 104 10s. Part 3 and Last, with 68 Plates, in 
Svo. 21. 7s.; ditto, in 4to. Plates on India paper, 3/. 178. 


RURAL E CONOMY in its RELATIONS 
with CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, and METEOROLOGY. B 
J. B. BOUSSING! LY. Se Sition’ carefully re-compared wit 
the original, and all the Tables re-cs ulculated. vo. lette red, 18s, 

NATURAL (The) HISTORY of MAN. By 
J. C. PRICHARD, M.D, In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 44 Coloured 
Plates, and 5 Plain. 2nd edition, in cloth boards, 14, 132, 6d, 


London: H, Bailligve, 219, Regent-street, 
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ubanenne AND yl la PRESENT. 
Price 6s. cloth letter 

a JANDERINGS “IN SOU TH AMERICA, 

the North-West of the United States, and the Antilles, 
With Original Instructions for Preserving Birds for Cabinets of 
Natural History. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. 

B. . Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


THE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 

for JANUARY will be publ ished NEXT WEEK, and will 
contain an Articleon THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. COCLEIIT. January, 1846. 
Contents, 

I. Sir William Follett.—IL. Let never Cruelty dishonour Beauty. 
—IIL The Last Hours of a Reign; Conclusion.—1V. A Campaign 
in Texas.—V. e Mother and her Dead Child.- The Greek 
and Romantic Dram. — Vil. My College Friend 0. 




















VII. The Student of Salamanca; Part X. Sicilian 
Sketches. Syracusiana. — X. Esthetics of Dress. ~ Military Cos- 
tume.— XI. From Goethe.— XII. Christmas Carol, 1845. —XILIL. 
The Crisis. 


William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
37, Paternoster- -row, London, 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
for JANU orf (the commencement of a volume), price One 
Shilling, will contair 
Jisit to Mr. O'Connell at Derrynane, by W liom Howitt —. 
Children—Fairies and Railroads— ‘Na les in 1843-4, by Mz udame 
Wolfensberger— N otes on Gilfillan’s * Gallery of Lite rar. 'y Portraits, 
by Thomas De Quincey; No. III. Shelley— Love, Jealousy, and 
engeance, a Highland Tale, by Sir Thomas Die! k Lauder — 
Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches—How is Parliament to get 
rough its Railway Business ?—Literary Kegister— Politics of the 
Mont 
w. = Edinburgh Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 


ist of January will be p yublished 


r 
[THE HORTIC ULTURAL MAG ABIN 
beautifully illustrated with eight engravings, and a 
coloured group of New Flowers, containing a popular anc ly original 
description of every New Flower, Plant, and Shrub introduced 
during the past year ; together with 96 columns of Original Trea- 
tises and Practical Papers on Flowers, F ruits, and Vegetables. 
Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


NEW MAGAZINE. 
On January ——: be published, price 2s. with an Illustration by 


HIZ and seve Wood E ngravings, 
T HE N . EB. 


ra O MAGAZIN 
Jontents of No. I. 
eeeants on onthe © sthetics of Milton’s Comus. 

asy ¢ 
Letters from: a Hindoo Gentleman travellingin England. 
The Crusades. 

Baron Puffendorf—A Satire. 
iy pe Gregory X VI. 

usician’s Piea for his Art. 

the Adventures of a Stic’ 

The Inquisition. 

. The Scholar's Death Summons, and other Miscellaneous Poetry. 
A Sporting Excursion in the Backwoods of Cana 
General Rosas, Monte V on Buenos Ayres. 
ik Kordofan—Keviews, &c. & 

Published by Messrs. M: ade fen & Malcolm, Leadenhall-strect ; 
Cumming, Dublin ; Smith, Edinburgh ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers in Town or é ountry. 

HE ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
containing 28 s of 84 columns, extensively illustrated by 
engravings. One Shilling monthly. 

No, 89, for January, 1546, commencing the eighth volume, will 
—: 

Illustrated Tour in the Manufacturing Districts— Part I. 
uidieens the descriptive letterpress being illustrated by a 
large number of wood-engravings of the choicest productions of 
the several leading ens in Birmingham — in Metal- 
beg Electro-plating, | hé, &e. 

2. Anaglyptogr aphic hae ace ompanied by a fine example 
on steel by Freebairn, 1 the medal by W. Wyon, R.A. of 
* Science trimming the Lamp of Life.’ 

3. Picture Dealing. 

4, Artin Scotland: Treland, and tho English Provinces. 

5. Pen and Ink Sketches, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall—No. I. The Soldier’s 
Funeral. 

6. Artin Continental States—Germany, Italy, France. 

The Exposition of British M: anufactures—now open in Man- 
chester. 

8, Letters on Landsea —Introductory, by J. B. Pyne. 

9. English Artists on Wood. 

10. Scraps collected in P: aris, by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A, 

11, “ Topics of the Month,” concerning the Arts. 

ia Reviews of Prints and Books. 

13, Distribution of Medals by the Royal Academy. 

The number for January, price Is. will contain an engraving on 
steel,and between 20 and 40 wood-engravings, chietly of beautiful 
objects produced by British manufacturers. 

The commencement of a new volume with the new year is sug- 
gested as an occasion convenient for new subscribers, who may 
thus be enabled to complete the work during the ensuing year. 
Hitherto much inconvenience has arisen, in consequence of the 
menlty, of obtaining “ sets,” several of the parts having been “ out 
of print. 

he Volume for 1845 (Parts having been reprinted) wan now b 
had of all Booksellers, price 15s. cloth eect gg eer cen 4 i 

Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or 'Gixeh to the 
Publishers, Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, to whom all communi- 
cations for the Editar may be addressed. 


EOPLE’S JOURNAL.—On Saturday the 3rd 
of January, 1846, will be issued, No. 1. Price Three Half- 
nee, of the PEOPLE's JOURN AL; an Illustrated Weekly 
eriodical, combining Amusement, General Literature and 
Instruction, with an earnest and business-like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the Claims of Industry. Among the more 
important arrangements alre: ady made, the Proprietors take the 
earliest opportunity of announcing, 
1.—Lectures to the Working Classes by W. J. Fox, revised by the 
author for regular weekly publication in the People’s Journal, 
immediately after their delivery. 
2—Tales for the People, by Mary Howitt. 
3.—Eminent_ Living Persons : “W hat have they done for the 
People? The Lite aeeon by William Howitt and others ; the Por- 
traits by Miss M. Gillies; the Engravings by Linton.—No. 1, 
Charles Dickens. 
4.—Scenes from Society the Literature by 
and others; the Designs by Kenny Meadows ; 
inte. 
5 Poetry for the People by Mary Howitt, Ebenezer Elliott, 
and other: 
6— Homes for the People, ith Designs and Estimates. 
Published at the Arrizan Orrice, W ellington-street North, 
Strand ; where all communications, Advertisements, Books, Prints 
and alo, Be. <7. Review, ™ay be addregsed ; and where Pro- 
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Angus B. Reach, 
the Engravings by 





N EPHYSTOPHELES, lavishly illustrated, 
i contains — The Critic on the Art (of Humbug) versus * The 
Cricket on the Hearth’ (of Dickens)—Confessions of a Chum—The 
new Commander-in-Chief, with his improvement in Military Cos- 
tume—The Direct Exeter, with its Chairman, and loss of 30,000 
pounds—Ministerial Crisis—Maxims of Mephystopheles— Reports 
from the City—Lays of the Lost Whigs—The Prize Duke—The 
Christmas Dinner— Political Pantomime— Proposed Change in the 
Ministry. Price 3d., ice. th, Hs 4d. 
se. 49 





x-street, Str and. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF “OL IVER TWIST,’ 
IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS. 

On the Ist of January will be published, price ls, with 2 I} lustra- 

tions on steel (uniform with * The Pickwick Papers’), Part L. of 

é pLiv ER TWIST. By CHARLES DIcKENs. 

Illustrated by Grorce CRUIKSHAN 

*x* This edition has been carefully correct ted by the Author 

throughout, and it will contain the whole of the original illus- 


trations. 
: Published by Bradbury &E vans, . 90, Fleet-street. 
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The following Periodical Works, for January, 1846, w ill be 

published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co. 

YHE PICT ORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, 
Part XII. Price 1s, 

OLD ENGLAND, Part XXIV. containing the Title and 
Indexes to the Work, price $d. completing the Second Volume, 
which may also be had, bound in cloth, uniform with the First, 
price 1/, 2s, 6¢ 

OLD sneLaupe WORTHIES : 
with Memoirs, and a coloured plate, 
England,’ Part L. price 1s. 6d. 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, 
price Is, 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP_EDIA, 
Part VIII. Second half, price 9d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LX. 
Series, price 6d, Completing Volume XIV. 

CABLNET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XII. price 
1s. sewed, 1s. 6d, cloth. 

MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFF USION of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, Parr XIV. Containing Siberia and 
Chinese Tartary, one Ms ap— India, Gener: al Me Ps me N » —India, 
3, 5 i an 


a Gallery of Portraits, 
being a continuation of ‘Old 





Part X. Second half, 


of the New 












y, price ‘6d. plain, 
is now pub ished 


and %d. coloured, iE vuRope, containing 77 
" pomely half bound 


in one volume, with Title and Contents, 
in russia or morocco, coloured 3/. 13s, 6d, ; plain, 2/. lds. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA SUPPLEMENT, Vol. L 
to be completed in Two Volumes), strongly boarded in cloth, 
price 12s, 

THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH 
WORTHLIES may be had, elegantly bound in double volumes, gilt 


edges, price 3s, each, 











CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE TO SITAKSPERE, one 
volume complete, price 2/. 6s. cloth. 
PENNY MAGAZINE, 1845, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


22, Ludgate-street, Dee, 24, 1845. 
—— FOR you ING ” PERSONS, 


By MISS M. FRASER TYTLER. 
T A L ES 





OF MANY LANDS. 
A New Edition, in small 8vo. witha Frontispiece and En- 
graved Titlepage. Price 


‘ALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE, 
including Nelson, Wallace, Napoleon, &c. 
TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE, 


Seco nd Se ries, including Washington, the Duke of Welling- 
rice ! 


po &e. 
‘ALES OF GOOD AND GREAT KING 
Charles V., 5a, 


Gustavus Adolphus, Henri Quatre 
W. Tait, E dinburg Simpkin Marshall’ & Co. 


SPLENDID CHRISTM: 





&e. 
sondon 





PRESENT BOOK, __ 
A BOOKE OF 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


ILLUMINATED FROM ANCIENT M. a SCRIPTS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEL 


ontaining Ten Old English Carols by Herrick, Brsnor Haut, 





— xp Borton, &c. Llluminated with twenty-four Borders 
printed in Gold and Colours in the splendid style of the 15th Cen- 
tury, and illustrated with four beautifully- -coloured Miniature 
P ictures : 

1. The Annunciation. 

2. The Angels appearing to the Shepherds. 

3. The Birth of our Saviour. 


4. The Adoration of the 
Small to. 


Magi. 


os bound, price 25s. or in morocco super- 
: , by Hayday, 2 guineas. 

The Borders in this ment are copied from the Harlei sian M 
and 3469; Royal MSS. 19, C. 3. and 19. C. ; the l s 
He 2p the Eighth’s Missal in the British Museum ; and from a 
Book of Hours in the pos ion of the P mab lisher. he Minis ect 










P aintins gs are from the Harleian MS. 


London : 
Picet 


Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond: La 
adilly ; and George Bell, 156, a leet-s 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YE AR'S GIFT, 


PUTTER’S TANGIBLE 
ARITHMETIC and GEOMETRY for 
CHILDREN ; an easy and effectual Method of 
teaching the simplest Rules of ArituMetic 
and Fractions ; also the Formation of Squares, 
Triangles, © ube s, Prisms, Pyramids, &c. , and 
an endless variety of Buildings; with numerous 
: illustrative Cuts: forming a permanent fund 
of Amusement and Instruction, admirably adapted for Prepara- 
tory Schools and Families. ond edition, revised and improved, 
Price 1s.; or with a box of 96 Cubes: with 144 ditto, 6s, 6d. ; or 
with 144 larger mahogany Cubes, 1( 
A very ingenious and successful attempt to teach the sciences 
of numbers and space by tangilie objects. T ‘he system is as pleasing 
as it is instructive, and is a good addition to the toys of scien 
Iiiustrated London News, 
May be had of all Beehes llers, Stationers, Toymen, &c. 
Agents: J. imen, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn: Taylor 
£ Fon. 5 28, Upper Rewsestrect, Payne & Son, 16 and 17, High 
olbor: 


Wm. Pickering, 
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wretaxs HOME AND COLONIAL 1 


—— 
IB 
w Ready, in Two Parts, post 8yo, RARY, 


id. ea 
HE GYPSIES of SPAIN s there MANNE 
CUSTOMS, and CEREMONIES. ’ By GE ORGE BOR Rg, 


Esq., Author of ‘ The Bible in Spain. ROW, 


Jofin Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LOBE INSURAN 
Patt MALu and Cornaiy, Lonpon, 
Gasard Lag » Esa. Chairman, 
illiam_Tite q. F.R.S. Deputy Ch 
George Care Glyn. “Esq. Treavurers einen. 


For FIRE and LIFE 1 SURANCE, ed 
‘or ane 3,and aux 
PURCHASE of REVEKSIONS and LIFE CON: NING Bande 
socal ABITAL, ONE MILLION $' eR Cia, 
e whole paid up and invested, an entirel 
the amount ofpremfuns rec ae ed. ; y inde *pendent o 
nsurances may be effected on Single Lives, ; 
and on the contingency of one life caaeieine a aie Lives, 
Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church Preferm 
Public Offices, and any other C ivil or Military Employment, = 
by appropriating a part of their income to provide the Awan 
Payment, alleviate the distress which their death would Prem 
wise occasion to their family or friends. ae 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and 
the Company's Agents i in the Country. of 
Fire Policies due at Christmas must be paid on or before the 


9th of January. 4 f the Board.) 
y order 0 e boa 
I SiN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary, 
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eS 
Under the Especial Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
the Queen. : 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, East 
INDIA, ant GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE society 
3, Waterloo-place, London. , 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut-Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. 


Deputy-Chairman—Col. Sir William Gossett, Cc. 4 » K.C.H, 
Admiral the Right Hon. SirG. Cockburn, G.C.B., M.P., Lord of 
the Admiralty. 


Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G.C 
5 ir Thomas Beaahed, G .. B., 
“ane c 











- - «2 er, 
. Sir John Gardiner, K. 
. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C ; 
- Taylor, C, tC. 
Major-Gen. Edward W vnyard, Pes B. 
Major-Gen, Arnold, K.H., 
Major-Gen. C ..1.C.8, 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. H., 
Lieut,-Col. 

Major Shadwell C lerke, K. Hi, F 
Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D., late it it G. 
Capt. Melville Grindl: ay. Army Agent. 
Capt. William L ce? 
William Chard, 
James Nugent Danii, Esq. 








late R.H.G, 






Agent. 


Actuary. 
in FINLAIsoN, Esq., the Government Calculator, 
ASSURANCE 1S are granted upon the Lives of 
Persons in every station of life, and for every part of the world, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 
Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 
A Bonus amounting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual valueof 
the Policies was apportioned to the pavers ed, at the recent First 
Septennial Meeting held in the year | 





JOSEPH C BRET TELL. Secretary, 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London.- 
—rveon 1797. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. MP “Kirkman TD. Hodgson, Esq. 

William C otton, Esq. F.R.S. R. ence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. J Yetty Muspr: att, Esq. 

William Davis, Esq. a seorge Shum Storey, Esq, 

Richard Fuller, Esq. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F. R. Ss. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 









Emanuel Goodhart, aS i Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
ohn Davis, Esq. 
The Periodical Valuation of the Polici es effected with this 
Company on the RETURN SYS io will be made after th 
3rd of July, 1847, when an equitable proportion of the surplu 
premiums will be allotte d to the flolaer of every such Policy 
issued prior to that date 
e peculiar feature in n the mode of division adopted by this 
Cc ompany consists in the admission of erery member to participate 
in the surplus he has assisted to create. 
‘he general Plan of the Office comy 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible, 
Insurances may be effected cn the Return or Non-Ketarn 
Systems. In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
all liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample Security 
arising from the large accumulations of the Company invested 
in the Government F unds, and the unlimited responsibility of 
its Proprietary. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtaine don appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Ageuts of the Company 
appointed in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

_R. TUCKER, Secretary. 





ises all the real advan- 





([HE DISSENTERS? and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE / RANCE COMPANY. Instituted 18%, 
Empowered “| Special Act of Parliament, 3 Vict. c, 20; 62, King 
William-strect, London Bridge, London ; 21, St. David-street, 

Edinburgh; & King-street, Queen-squire, Bristol. 
Capital, One Mllion. 
Trustees and Directe 
George Bousfield, gE sq. Richs od i Mollier. EF sq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq, Ald. Thomas Piper, Esq 
. G. Cope. Esq. Thomas B. Simpso - Esq. 

John Dixon, Edward Smith, Es« 

Peter Ellis, Esq. Hon. C. P. Villiers, M. P. 

Joseph Fletcher, Es $q. | John Wilks, ksq. 

Charles Hindley, E Esq. M.P. | Edward W ison, Esq. 

On the return of the Christmas Quarter, the Dir ctors beg 
to remind their Friends and the Public, that in the FIRE 
DEPARTMENT they receive risks of all descriptions, including 
Chapels, School-Rooms, Mills, Goods and Shipping in Dock, 
Farming Stock, &c., at the same reduced rates as other respect: 
able C eens 8, and make no charge on Fire Policie >» transfe 
from other Off 

In the LIFE ‘DE ‘PARTMENT they continue to transact all 
business relating to Life Assurances, Annuities, and Family 
Endowments, upon the most libe eral terms consistent with soul 
principles and public security. 

OANS also are granted on equitable terms to life assurers @ 
life interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 
o all Agents and Solicitors, Surveyors and Auctioneer, 
liberal allowances = oe we “r Se Beard. 
order of the Boar 
” THOMAS PRICE, Secretary, 
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ee oe at a ~ 
ONof “the LONDON A ASSURANCE established 
ora *harter, A.D, set=Ulioes, 7, Royal Exchange, 
Be d 10, Regent-st 3 
CnriCE. IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons 
who have paid to this Corporation five years’ premium or 
nces effected on lives under the planentitling the assured 
eduction of Premium commenced in 1831, and of which 
to 8 tails are already before the public, that on the Ist of 
ee ary, 1948, when their next annual premium will become 
agi will be entitled to an abatement of 31/. 1s. 9d. per 
aa esurances may be made with this Corporation at the 
te rates. x ; 
ust mod ecaurances may be effected with this Corporation at 
the current premiums of the 
e daily, from 10 it 4, at both, etices, where pro- 
ry information may 
mectuses sand every JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ME YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
| SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, jest, and 
wered by Actof Parliament. C APITAL, 500,000, 
Em attention of the public j is requested to the oo of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
js made between MALE and FEMALE LIVEs. 


Bstract from the Table of Premiums of Insuring 1007 

















MALE. | A FEMALE, A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
Age 
= Whole Life Premiums. Lore Whole Life Premiums. 
birth- | day. 
> £576 )£154 || 46 | £311 6 | £3 3 2 
B 193 170 50 419 313 3 
1 ln 3 1 810 53 411 6 426 
20 14 4 rll 6 56 540 4140 
3 1170 | 11338 60 660) 512 6 
% 203 116 2 63 740 69 6 
we | 250 119 9 66 840] 7108 
3 | 28 6 2 210 70 004 | 976 
% | 213 0 26 4 73 i 11 2 6 
0 | 219 9 212 0 || 76 vi 13.1 9 
8 35 3 217 2 W 80 15 12 10 


:* | 
tuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
yes and every iaferenat ian. may be had at the Head Oifice in 
York, or of ih f the A gents. 
JM AN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Seont fort the Life Department, 
ak. et BURBIDGE. 2, Moorgate-street, City. 


\ AIETROPOLIT AN LIFE ASSURANCE 
J SOCIETY, No. 3, Princes-street, Bank. 
Direc'ors. 
John Allcard, Lang | Frazer B. Henshaw, Esq. 
Beck, ohn Laurence, Esq. 
Sir William ¢ ee: Bart. M.P. | William J. Lescher. FE <q 
James Dawson, Esq. \Jobn Fras. Maubert, — 
Thomas Fowler, Esq. |Joseph Pease, jun. Esq. 
Francis Fox, +> | Henry Sturt, Esq. 
Robert Grant, Es Joseph Underwoed, Es 
Thomas Henry Hall, ea. Charles Frederick Weber, Esq. 
Benj. Hawes, Jun. Esq. S 

The Directors here by give notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of January next, that the same must 
be paid within thirty days from that date. 

The premiums are payable yearly, half-yearly or quarterly, 
on the Sth of January, 5th of April, 5th of July, and 5th of Oc: 
tober, either of which several days constitutes the commence- 
ment of the yearto Mempers, Persons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society, as MEMBERS, on the 5th of January next, 
should appear, er lodge their proposals at the Ollice, on or 
before that 

So various are the plans now before the public for the 
Assurance of Life, that it may seem difficult to make choice 
between them. As, however, all prudent offices make a con- 
siderably higher charge in the annual premium than expe rie nce 
bas hitherto shown to be necessary, but differ in the r of 
pispostNG of the surplus or profit, the following classifi on 
may be made : 

Ist. Propri etz ary, Offices, where all the surplus from premiums 
and other profits is divided, exclusively, amongst the SUARE or 
STOCK-HOLDERS. 

2nd. Offices where the same is divided in various proportions 
between SHARK AND STOCK-HOLDERS and the assURED. 

3rd. Offices of a strictly mutual ec acter, where the whole of 
the Et quitably distributed amongst the assuREp only. 
TROPOLITAN, which is of the last class, was esta- 
blished in 1835. and although no paid agents for town or country hare 
at any time been employed, nor any expensive system of aivertising 
woried fo, yet its advantages have been so well appreciz ate a by 
thepublic, that the annua! premiums al pry: reed 5 

In consequence of the prosperous state of the So »ciety’s affairs 
the Annual Premiums of Members of FIVE boven standing have 
been reduced FORTY-TWO AND A HALF per cent. 

A plan of the Soc uety, ms ith tables of rates, may be obtained 
on application _ the offic 
ICH: ARD. HEATHFIE - ae Superintendent. 
Princes- Street. % ank, 10th December. 


(JUARDI AN F mers AND L iF i ASSURANCE 
4 COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the Entrance of 
the Old Post Oilice, rh 
Directors. 
John Labouchere, Esq. Chairman. 
John Dixon, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Fislee Berens, Esq. | George Lyall. Esq. M.P. 
Jobn W puckio. § Esq. |StewartM maperunns 8 “y ea M.P. 
Francis Dyke, | John Martin, Exq. 
Sir Walter i Farquhs ar, Bart. | Rowland Mitchell, x a 
mson Hankey, jun. Esq. Robert Mitford, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 
George Johnstone, Esq. Henry Rh. Reynolds, jun. Esq. 
a! Loch, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
is Loyd, jun, Esq. James Tulloch, Esq. 
a Auditors. 
A. W. Robarts, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. Henry Norman, Esq. 
Tn the L 


iffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 

DEPARTMENT, a Bonus was declared in Ji me, 
189, exeeeding One per Cent. per Annum on the Sums insured, 
on an average of the different Ages; and two subsequent divi- 
sions of nearly equal amounts were made up to Christmas, 
1835, and Christmas, 1842. On an average of the three divisions, 
the Revers'onary Bonuses added to the fe at the 
end of every seven years amounted to about 27 per Cent. on the 
total Premiums paid thereon during those seven years, and 
the whele amount of | Bos nuses allotted at the three Septennial 
divisions exceeded 5 

LOANS granted on “ ite Policies to the extent of their values, 
provided such Policies shall have been effected asuflicient time 
to have attained in each case a value not under 50/. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a Return of Profit was declared 
on the 4th of June, upon the Premiums received on all Policies 
Which | had been in force seven years at Christmas, 1844, and the 
‘ame is now in course of payment daily (F riday and catucsag 
excepted), between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, at the Head 

ice; and also by the neeats in the Country Districts. 

Notice is hereby given, That Assurances which expire at 
Christmas must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office. or 
with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street,corner of Pall Mall; 
or with the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, other- 
Wise they become void. GEO. KEYS, Secretary, 
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UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Frme, Lire, 

Annvitigs. Cornhill, and Baker-street, London ; Col- 
lege-green, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamb urgh. 

Instituted A.p. 1714 

FIRE PROFITS.—Notice is hesster given, that from and after 
the date hereof, all persons effecting EPTENNIAL INSURANCES 
will be allowed one year's premiam and duty; and also a 
participation in the Prorits thereof at the expiration of every 
seven years, without incurring | responsibilit 

The system of returning profits on Fire nsurances was 
adopted at the Seunaetlen’ of the Union Society, in the year 


1714. 

LIFE PROFITS. — Examples of the Additions to Life Policies in 
Great Britain 
Age of the Insured = 


Sum Insured £2500} With Bonus..£2105 

ee «=: 5000 ee ee 6148 

1100 oe o 1285 

1000 1169 

Agents are’ "ouneed in places ‘where none at present are 
appointed. 


__December Ist, 1845. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


{{CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
s The following are among the advantages offered by this 
ociety :— 

Lower ” Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Saciety. 

No Proprietary participate in the profits, the wHOLE being 
divisible among the Assured. 

The first —* in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- 

ums 

The soeond, ditto, 1839, ditto 311. ditto since the Ist division. 

The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER 


eran YNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
NY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
TE. “sa Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from 
the wee miums on upwards of €000 Policies. 

the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 
PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or Debts. ma A 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to he then 

paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 


the holde 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums wequales d for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
whole Term ¢ of Life. 











a 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
BRANCH, | 
} 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 


Half Pre- |WholePre Half Pre- Whole Pr re- 




















ge. miey first|mium afte)|) Age. | mium first mium after 

ve years. tive years seven years. seven years. 
€3.d.| £ s.d. £s.d.|£ 8 d. 
29 100 s 688 7 ow 0 1wu 0 
25 |; 12 2 2 4 019 7 19 32 
3) 1 411 2 910 1 9 2 3 6 
35 18 6 217 0 1 40 2 9 1 
40 113 3 3 6 6 1 9 2 2 18 4 
45 119 6 319 6 1 M4 10 3°69 «C8 
50 279 415 6 2 2 6 45 0 
55 | 218 10 517 8 212 9 5 5 6 
PET ‘ER MORRISON. 

} iNGLISH “and ~ SCOTT ISH LAW LIFE 

4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 


place, London; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh _( Established 
1 7, ) SUBSCK iBED Cc ae ITAL, ONE MILLION. 
his Association embrace: 
EVE ty DESCRIPTION OF “RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
-IFE; immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and 


endowments. 

A COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN, 
(in connexion with life assurance,) on undoubted person il 
security, or upon the security of any description of assign- 
able property or income of adequate value. 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 











An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of all clas 

A large protecting C 
sible responsibility. 

The admission of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in ‘I'wo-thirds 
of the profits. 
J. BUTLEX WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary. 

Lists of shareholders, prospectuses, and all necessary tables 
and forms may be had, and every information obtained, on 
application personally or by letter, addressed to the*Actuary, 
or to any of the agents of the Association in the principal towns 
of either country. 

pumnane es may he effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or 

(sy ally) on any other day, upon application at the Office, 12, 

Wi “ er < place 


he LE F ELD’S: PAP IE R MACHE. 
seperiority of the Papier Maché for the purposes 
of ARCI it r ECTURAL DECORATIONS is now so generally 
admitted, that it a needless to argue it. The introduction of 
Papier Maché into most of the public and private buildings “ 
the country is the best proof of its merits. Ornaments may 
had in almost every style, and pattern- hooks, containing more 
than = thousand executed designs. Price : 

PICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, either 
gilt or in imitation of the finest carved oak. An illustrated 
i! forwarded, on the pect of eight post-office stamps. 

« PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL GLASS-STANDS for the toilet, 
on an entirely new principle, of great elegance, and free from 
all the practical inconveniences of ordinary Glass-stands. 

The QUAQUAVERSAL TABLE EASEL, of French-polished 
mahogany, an elegant article for the parlour, and most con- 
venient for sketching, &c. 

At the Works: 15, Wellington-street North, Strand, 





ses. 


pital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 

















pret INT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 

J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 


year. Youths’ Silver Watc hes, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
L — ditto, 6 guineas eac adies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each 


Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1835, 1810, and 1842 
82, Strand ; 33, ¢ ‘ockspur-stre et; 4, F 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES— 

& These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess suflicient power to show c early Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficien t performance asa leconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 25s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrume ont, with an 
edditienal Uveaiese (Huyghensian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the Double Stars, 





Exc hange. 

















with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 
hes, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 


JOUN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. acs 
YERKINSS HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING BUILDINGS, 


Cc. 





EXTENSION OF PATENT. 

On the 10th March, 1845, Her Majesty's Privy Conast having 
previously heard evidence as to the merits of A. Perkins's 

Patent Hot-Water Apparatus, Lord Brougham A, judgment, 
of whic h the following is an extract: 

‘heir Lordships are of opinion ‘that they ought to advise 
Her Majesty to extend this patent. which is, an ingenious and 
useful invention, for the period of five a 

The Patentee having acquired great e rience during 14 
years’ close application to the erection _ this Apparatus in 
every variety of form, and having effected many improvements, 
he can with renewed confidence offer it to the attention of the 
public as a most efficient modeof warming and ventilating 
buildings. 

Numerous references can be given of its successful applica- 
tion, to churches, mansions, conservatories, warehouses, offices, 
drying- -rooms, &c. 

Plans and Beso ved will be furnished on application at the 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francis-street, Regent-square, Gray's Inn- 


road, London. 
M ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA anne —The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. Ao improved Clothes 6 rush, that cleansina 
third part of ‘the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 








nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. A.) 
elvet 


Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. 
Brushes, whic h act in the most surprising and successfal man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct impo ions, dispensing with all intermediate parties, 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
acenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 

by so me houses. 


YETTSS PATENT BRANDY, certified by the 

faculty of E pgland to be the purest spirit, and guaranteed 

by the Patent Metalli psules. embossed “ Betts’s Patent 

Brandy, 7, Smithfield paws. ” is sold at 3s. 6d. bottle incladed, 

by the most respectable dealers, lists of whom may be obtained 

at the Distillery, where quantities of not less than two gallons, 
in balk or bottles, are suppli ied. Address, 7, Smithfield Bars. 


PRANDY AND CAPSULES— 

} Mr, BETTS (the late firm of J. T. Betts & Co.) Patent 
Brandy Distiller, 7, Smithfield Bars, feels it due to himself and 
the public to state, that the m: anufac ture of the Patent Brandy 
was not, nor ever has been, known to any person except to 
himself and one of his sons. And that he was succeeded in the 
business of the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, by his Sons, 
J. T. Betts, jun. & Co. on his retiring therefrom, in 1843, 

Mr. Betts further states, that he is the sole patentee, manu. 
facturer, and vendor of the Metallic Capsule (or solid metal 
g for the mouths of bottles); that no other Bra wong A “d 
except BETTS'S PATENT BRANDY, is thereby 
The Patent Metallic Capsule if, therefore, applie i 
any other Brandy, must have been surreptitiously obtained, 

Metallic Capsule Manufactor. 
1, Wharf- road. % ‘ity-road. — road. 
































eS BATHING AT HOME— 
A DEFENCE FROM COLD AND HUMIDITY. 
HUMPHREY DICAL MARINE CE. — The 





powerful chemical lngredic nts of the ocean w coy its common 
salt, are so condensed that a little add to the water for 
sponging, or any sort of domestic bath, warm or cold, bas the 
most invigorating influence. It repels attacks of rheumatism, 
relieves col ld feet, prevents c hilblains, and fortifies the consti- 
tution. ** Its use with children is most important.”—Globe. Sold 
in bottles, Is. 








Jad. each, by all Chemists, &c. 


(PRE | of WAT ER, as an APERIENT, 

not distasteful like Physic, nor injurious as is the use of 
purgatives; moreover, its one ration is certain, instantaneous, 
and without uneasiness. It is therefore a fact, verified by the 
experience of thousands, that simple water is the most safe, 
oeers ious, and agreeable re medy in the world for costiveness, 
bile, But those who desire to relieve effectually the stomach 
and be owels by this natural physic, and to resort to it conataet 
or y also, must apply it with Lr. SCO’ APES RITIVE 

VASE, which. having been constructed for invalids and ladies, 
may be used by every one with the greatest ease and privacy. 
Sold only by W. Pine, 369. Strand. the third house from Exeter 
Hall. W. P. also supplies SONIFERS, variable in power, so 
that a deaf person can produce upon bis ear whatever force of 
sound his deafness renders necessary. 


t LE AL & SON'S LIST of BEDDIN 
taining a full description of Weights, 
- which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that ara 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sa ale of | Bedding (nobedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 

TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
4 confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache. 
Billious and Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic an 
gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach and com- 
posure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles, at ls. Idd. or 
2s. 9d. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co. late B. G. Windus, 61, 
Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine Venders. 

Be sure to ask for NORTON'S PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation, 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER.’ 
“On the Ist of January will be published, PART I., to be continued Monthly, price ls. 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
A Sale of the Time of the Wnion. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES, with 


ELUCIDATIONS and CONNECTING NARRATIVE. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With a Portrait. 
price 36s. cloth. 


2 thick vols. Svo. 
STORIES from the ITALIAN POETS. 


in Prose of the Poems of Daxter, Punct, 
versiticd, and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of thé Authors. 


hd N 1 
Being a Summary 
torARDO, AntosTo, And Tasso, with Comments throughout, occasional Passages 
By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


1 ‘ » irr m) ri. TO\TIN GH TT XT 
THE FALCON FAMILY; or, YOUNG IRELAND. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
‘In this book, if we mistake not, we have the promise of a new writer of satirical fiction, not unworthy to take his 
place with the writer of * Crotchet Castle’ and * Headlong Hall’ "—Evaniner. 
‘A vein of genuine comedy runs lavishly through every page.”— Morning Chronicle. 
“His delineation of the Falcon brood, living at the expense of all with whom they can claim acquaintance, is a family 
picture worthy ef Mogarth.’"—Athenwun. 
* A satirical novel, which, partly social, partly political, exhibits rich invention, delicate discrimination of character, 
vast facility of language and execution, and a mural object of universal interest. Lvery chapter of the book abounds in 
excellencies."— Duilin Evening Mail. 


my y AR A : ‘\" YY smee thse Clawene > ly 
THE LIFE of MOZART, including his Correspondence. By 
EDWARD HOLMES, 
* A clear, complete, and judicious view of Mozart's life.’ 

** In every respect a most admirable piece of biography.’ 

** We cannot conceive a more fascinating story of 

* Rich and complete in the assemblage of its materials."—Atheneum, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth 7s. 
"—Blackwood, 
New Mi athly Mai JATIN 


genius,”—Ewaminer. 


—_——_——. 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES of the POET MOORE; being a 


Series of Portraits of the principal Female Characters in his Works, from Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly 


for the work. Engraved in the highest style of Art, by or under the immediate superintendence of Mr. EDWARD 
FINDEN, With descriptive Letter ss. In imperial 4to. elegantly bound in red morocey, gilt edges, price 2/. 2s.; or 
in atlas 4to. with proof impressions of the plates on India paper, 3/. 3s. 


PAULA MONTI; or, THE HOTEL LAMBERT. By M. 
EUGENE SUE. With Twenty beautiful Mustrations, drawn by Jutrs Davin, and engraved on Wood by th first Eh glish 
Artists, under the superintendence of Mr. Cuartrs Hearn. 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth gilt. 

CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, in a Series of Progressive Les- 
ig the Game, together with various Situations and 
In 1 yol. cloth Ss. Gd. 


ited in Colours. Third Edition, 
y 
‘ 
4e 
PART XXXIIL of ‘THE FOREIGN LIBRARY.’) 
with the spirit of moral and political wisdom, and cannot fail to be widely read. It ineul- 
the most cffectual of all methods—the example of a life of high-principled and beneticent 


sons; showing the most approved Methods of Beginning and Endir 


Checkmates. By WM. LEWIS. With 24 Diagrams, pris 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF UWEINRICI 


revised. 


r7CCLN K tr 
ZSCILOKK 
Bvo. de. 

**This volume is imbued 
cates the lessons of virtue | 
activity."—Morining ( 


hrow 


In 1 yol. with Plates, price 


78. Gd. cloth, 
PRACTICAL COOK, 


English ant Joreign. 


THE 


Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and remodelled, and many Original Reccipts iit 
ENGLISIL GERMAN SPANISIL | bvUTCcil SWISS, and 
PRENCIL RUSSLAN POLISIL | AMERICAN INDIAN COOKERY, 
With copious Directions for the choice of all Provisions, the 1 ying out a Table, giving small and large Dinners, and the 
Management of a Cellar. 
By JOSEPH BREGION, 
Formerly Cook to ILE. Prince Rausmosski; to I.1f. the Prince Nich 
the Russian Ambassador at Paris, & 
And ANNE MILLER, 


Cook in several English Families of distinction. 


rhazy ; to the Marquis of Ailesbury ; 


** This excellent and truly ‘ Practical Cook.’....Every body can understand it and get benefit by it.” 

*“This is a most formidable rival to all previous existing cookery-books. While Kitchiner at 
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